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EDITORIAL 


HOW NEAR to heaven did the Russian space man get in his orbit? The space age 
at least causes men to rethink the geographical aspects of their theology. As Miss Hick- 
son points out in her article, “A Course Is Born,” second graders are better acquainted 
with the new views of the world than are their teachers. Many questions of religious 
import come from living in a scientific climate of opinion, and we hope that children 
in our churches and synagogues will receive the kind of help offered in Mrs. Hunter's 
“Religious Education in a Scientific Museum.” 


Dr. Herzfeld, in the article on “Education for the Space Age,” presents the two 
key questions: (1) What is our religious world view in today’s world? (2) How do 
we live in the emerging political community? Theology and ethics come together. 
Father Mooney faces the first question in “Theology and the Catholic College.” The 
editor faces both problems in “Protestant Nurture in a Changing World.” Rabbi Fried- 
man reminds us that the Biblical message has permanence and that “Jewish Education 
in a Changing World” must be seen within a process of change pointing to the coming 
of the Messiah beyond history’s end. Dean Nuesse, in “Some Premises of a Catholic 
View,” sees the work of God in the transient nature of things. 


A CHANGING world can be faced with hope rather than fear. C. P. Snow, in a 
recent lecture, said, “These may be famous last words, but I have an inextinguishable 
hope. For ... there is no doubt that the scientific activity is both beautiful and truth- 
ful. I cannot prove it, but I believe that, simply because scientists cannot escape their 
own knowledge, they also won’t be able to avoid showing themselves disposed to good.” 


Worship is central to religious education for many of us, and Mother Katharine 
Hargrove's unusual treatment of Gnosticism provides new insights into the purpose of 
worship. Teaching is essential to every ministry, as Rabbi Rosenberg’s article makes 
clear in terms of specific activities. There is more religious influence in our public 
schools than many of us suppose, as R. B. Dierenfield’s evidence shows; and there is 
less religious influence in parochial schools than we might hope, as Miller M. Cragon, 
Jt., points out. 


The New English Bible has had sensational sales; it is evaluated for us by Frederick 
Grant, one of the translators of the Revised Standard Version. Father Sloyan has writ- 
ten a delightful review of a fascinating book by Canon Drinkwater, Telling the Good 
News. With the interest of many members of the Religious Education Association 
turning to the research workshop this summer, James Dittes’ review of Handbook of 
Research Methods in Child Development is very much to the point. 

* * . 


IN THE March-April issue, we featured an article by the Rt. Rev. Robert Stopford, 
Bishop of Peterborough. Announcement has just been made of his appointment as 
Bishop of London. He will continue to be chairman of the committee of religious edu- 
cation for the Church of England. 


* * * F 


One of the most important developments in religious education has been in the 
field of curriculum materials. The excitement of the new Catholic catechism, the new 
materials published by Protestant churches, and the increasing importance of new Jew- 
ish ideas and practices will be discussed in the symposium in the July-August 1961 


issue. Watch for it. 


—RANDOLPH CRUMP MILLER 
Editor 





Gnosticism, existentialism, liturgy, and a theory of communication are 
merged in this brilliant study of the relevance of Thomism for today. 


Some Modern Gnostics 


Mother Katharine Hargrove, R.S.C.J. 


Associate Professor of Theology, Manhattenville College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, New York 


te GNOSsTICs are still with us. 

These are no hidden persuaders. Quite 
the contrary. Some of them speak with a 
vigorously existential accent. Others are ap- 
parently exploiting the vernacular. Still 
others seem to be reviving Babel in more 
ways than one. Indeed, they are so vocal 
that they fascinate the bright young things 
in our colleges while, at the same time, they 
attract increasingly large numbers of our 
adult intelligentsia. That is why, if we are 
sincerely committed to the task of religious 
education, we ought to become more aware 
of their influence. 

To begin, let us examine briefly a mental 
construct basic to the case in point. Isn't it 
true that at first sight the word “Gnostic” 
conjures up a picture of Irenaeus directing 
his brilliant verbal thrusts at the heretics of 
his day? And isn’t it also true that most of 
us identify the opponents of Irenaeus as 
Gnostics? But history proves that Irenaeus, 
not his opponents, was the genuine Gnostic. 
In this instance, by gratuitously adding the 
word “heretic” to Gnostic, we misinterpret 
a whole situation. May it not be that, by 
similar errors in other areas, we have un- 
consciously been tagging the modern Gnos- 
tics as off-beat Christians? 


I 


To many of us, the expression “Christian 
Existentialist” sounds like a flat contradic- 
tion of terms. But men of the stature of 
Marcel and Blondel indicate that such think- 
ing stems from a ghetto mentality. Quite 
conveniently, we seem to have neglected 
Gilson’s description of Thomism as the only 
true existentialism. Once we accept the 
challenge to investigate the power of 
Aquinas’ teaching from this viewpoint, how- 


ever, we must soon realize that those who 
oppose Thomism today do so because we 
have been giving it to them in the guise of 
an overworked Aristotelian essentialism. 

Certainly, Thomas would have taken the 
lead in the present work of philosophical 
rejuvenation, seeking new means to com- 
municate the existential truth that the Word 
has been made flesh and dwells among us. 
Philosophy remains always a radiant help- 
meet for theology. The genius who wedded 
subjective and objective reality so securely 
for us is still the genius who, with almost 
pedestrian common sense, shows us the un- 
reality in life of a dichotomy between es- 
sence and existence. “Nihil in intellectu 
quod non prius fuerit in sensu,” if correctly 
interpreted for the modern mind, might 
easily lead to the sane discovery that we ar- 
rive at essence only through existents. And 
the modern mind would react to that be- 
cause, engrossed though it is in material 
things, it still hungers for the immaterial. 

Thomas’ dialectic would not rest content 
with mere rational parrying at an oppo- 
nent’s absurdity. In the “Drama of Atheis- 
tic Humanism,” he would begin, as he al- 
ways did begin, with the objects existing 
around him. His objections would encom- 
pass the “lonely man” of Kierkegaard; the 
godless norms of Heidegger and Jaspers; the 
null of Sartre. In all, he would find some 
nexus of truth by which to bridge the chasm 
between their philosophy and the philoso- 
phia perennis. 

WHERE KIERKEGAARD escapes the real 
world of people by a withdrawal into self- 
isolation, Thomas would show the fulfill- 
ment of the person in and through com- 
munion; where Heidegger and Jaspers rely 
on Nietzsche’s “The gods are dead,” Thomas 
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would place the mystery of the redemption 
of the world through the death of the God- 
man; where Sartre meditates on creative 
nothingness, Thomss would posit the Di- 
vine Rwah breathing over the creation. 
Through the strong simplicity of his Sed 
Contra, he would lead his opponents to the 
immanence of a living apologetic born of 
the contact of person with person. He 
would speak the modern philosophers’ lan- 
guage, intriguing them with a Blondelian, 
“Either to be god without God, or to be 
God with and through God.” He would 
rejoice to see Marcel’s “Metaphysic of 
Hope” pouring some saving waters from the 
well-spring of Truth over the despairing Ex- 
istentialism with which we are all too 
familiar. 


This modern Thomas may come, not 
from the heart of the West which has 
spawned such a decadent intellectualism as 
that of Camus’ judge-penitent in The Fall, 
but from the Orient. For the Oriental cast 
of mind is today what it has always been, 
primarily existential. It is important for 
us, with our natural tendency toward ration- 
alization, to keep in our mind’s eye the fact 
that divine truth has been given to us in a 
dialectic framework that ignores abstract 
reasoning. Truth, for the Jew, was no Aris- 
totelian adequation of thought with thing. 
Rather was it a living experience. And the 
Jews’ knowledge of divine truth was not a 
speculative appreciation but a response of 
all man’s activity and affectivity to God. 
When John wrote that “The Word was 
made flesh,” he did not conceive of that 
Word as an abstract idea but as a person, 
“he whom we ourselves have seen and heard 
and experienced.” ‘The word is always pre- 
sented to us in the apostolic kerygma in 
such a way as to call forth a personal re- 
sponse: “You must be honest with your- 
selves. You are to live by the Word, not 
merely content to listen to it” (James 
b2Z2): 


II 


THIS POINT leads us to the crux of our 
contemporary liturgical problem. As com- 
petent liturgists indicate, our liturgy is a 
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liturgy of the Word. Now, if a word is 
anything, it should be a communication, a 
one-ness brought about between two per- 
sons by the disclosure of one to another. 
But in this world of ours which is so twisted 
out of its true pattern that a word can have 
as many meanings as there are persons 
speaking, this radical truth is constantly be- 
ing denied. After all, you cannot quarrel 
with essences! The Christian in America 
cannot escape a culture careful to disguise 
its materialism with Madison Avenue tech- 
niques. Countless men of good will, if not 
of good intelligence, unwittingly carry over 
into their religious lives the pragmatism of 
such a culture. These “fulfill their Sunday 
obligations,” and “perform their Easter 
duty,” content with pious passivity and 
missing the vibrant challenge of a total 
commitment to God’s Word. 

The cliché, “You may be the only Gospel 
your neighbors ever read,” makes little im- 
pact on those who have lost the knowledge 
of the dynamics of their faith. It is the 
purpose of the Liturgical Movement to give 
us a new upsurge of the eternal vitality of 
that faith by helping us to discover once 
again the mystery of divine love. This, in 
its inmost reality, “is nothing less than the 
transitus, the passage from death to life, 
through the Cross to the Resurrection, 
which was once for all accomplished in 
Christ.” 

To equate the Liturgical Movement with 
the desire for a return to the vernacular is 
to mistake the part for the whole. It is 
somewhat analogous to saying that a man 
is his tongue. Now a tongue is not the 
whole man and it is good as a human 
tongue only as long as it remains in a liv- 
ing body; if used for speech, it is good only 
if it helps to transmit the idea of the mind 
in that body. When the Word was made 
flesh, he used Aramaic, a provincial speech 
if ever there was one, as well as Hebrew, 
the language of a subject people. But his 
speech, because of his divinity, so conveyed 
himself that all generations could know that 
the mystery of faith in him is action. If we 
believe in him who said, “Do this in com- 
memoration of me,” then we must have 
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deeds to correspond with our beliefs. Here, 
there is no question of “having had Latin” 
for a certain number of years so that we are 
able to use our Missals intelligently. It is 
the question of being so possessed by ¢his 
Word that our lives will be a constant wit- 
ness of the Triune God dwelling within us. 
The bona fide liturgist never follows the 
immature dilettantism which seeks change 
for the mere sake of change. His aim is to 
place ever new emphasis on the eternal real- 
ity that it is because of our incorporation 
in Christ that we are prepared to understand 
God’s Word. 


Ill 


Certainly, language must ever be the con- 
cern of the theologian because the data of 
the faith are given to us through this me- 
dium. The theologian must likewise have a 
deep concern with history, for it is in and 
through history that the mystery of salva- 
tion takes place. If the danger of language 
for the theologian is a semantic obscurant- 
ism, the danger of history for him is a de- 
funct antiquarianism. Spicq points out for 
us the demands made on the biblical theo- 
logian by dedication to his life’s work: “The 
exegete, who is above all a philologist and 
an historian, weighs and determines the 
value of words and notions in functions of 
their immediate context and precise epoch 
or cultural climate. The biblical theologian, 
who is essentially an architect, takes hold of 
these materials which have been duly 
proven, transports them beyond the realm 
whence they were extracted, and inserts 
them into an harmonious construction. It 
is only in this greater harmony that each 
element finds its proper proportion. . . . But 
always the task of biblical theology remains, 
the same today as on the day of Pentecost, 
to elaborate more and more, to make ex- 
plicit what was merely insinuated.” 

It is the glorious achievement of the 
biblical scholars that they have united the 
Liturgy with its sources in such a way as to 
present us with the invigorating paradox 
that tradition is not a thing of the past but 
the actual reality today, to be lived by the 
people today. Using the latest techniques, 
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ever alert to all the scientific advances that 
can assist them in their studies, they have 
often been accused of being the latter-day 
modernists. But the more conversant we 
become with their teachings the more do 
we realize that where we have a personal 
bias toward truth because of our childish 
piety, they have that wisdom which §is 
“courteous and ready to be convinced, al- 
ways taking the better part” (James 3:17). 
It may startle us at first to hear them put 
forth the proposition that the angel who ap- 
peared to Joseph was not according to our 
story-book image but some manifestation of 
the divine protective presence made clear to 
Joseph in his dream as such. Then, what 
if Daniel gua Daniel never did exist? What 
if the star of Bethlehem must be seen in 
the context of the influence of the Midrash? 
The scholars are not trying to unsettle our 
faith. They, like ourselves, are seeking the 
truth. Given their knowledge of the ethi- 
cal, social and cultural milieux of the Bible, 
we can at least grant them this: that they 
have some grounds for their statements 
which they are the first to assure us are not 
de fide! 

WHEN THEY ILLUMINATE for us the 
beauty of the Christian synagogal service 
as Dom Gregory Dix does so competently, 
they make us see that the Christian liturgy 
today is what it has always been: “the 
heralding to the faithful, assembled in 
Christ, of the Divine Mystery of Christ.” 
No matter how often they are accused of 
jettisoning all the labor that the interven- 
ing centuries have contributed to theologi- 
cal precision and philosophical clarity, their 
work affirms their desire only to re-evalu- 
ate salvation-history in order to show us 
God's communication of himself. They 
know from their study of the world scene 
that “the first and fundamental condition 
of any Liturgical Revival which is truly a 
revival of piety must be a personal knowl- 
edge of the whole Bible and meditation on 
it, both to be achieved along the lines laid 
down for us by the Liturgy.” It is because 
we read the Bible within the narrow limits 
of our own limitations that we find their 
sayings hard. 
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IV 


It is to them, then, that we are indebted 
for what we are coming to recognize today 
as the necessary study of the personal struc- 
ture of our faith, and this in the existential 
as well as in the essential order. We have 
become accustomed to calling ourselves “the 
faithful.” But Marcel, with his usual pene- 
tration, causes us to examine ourselves in 
this respect when he pinpoints the possibil- 
ity that we may too easily call ourselves 
faithful when we are content either posi- 
tively to conform to, or negatively not to 
swerve from, the doctrines of the faith. 
Sometimes we may pride ourselves that our 
generation is becoming increasingly intel- 
lectual about our faith, meaning by this 
presumably, that we know what the modern 
texts teach about the first truth and that we 
can lecture quite convincingly on the texts. 
In the practical order, a religion founded on 
the worship of the first truth would be as 
effective as a religion founded on devotion 
to the binomial theorem. And quite pos- 
sibly, for some of us at least, the binomial 
theorem would call forth more response 
either because it is not as transcendent as 
the first truth or because our family has al- 
ways had a particular difficulty with this 
particular part of mathematics! 

The person is the “element” which our 
modern texts too often ignore, with a) con- 
sequent dessication of our belief. Then we 
become inclined to think of our faith as 
simple, when in reality it is a complexus of 
many relationships precisely because of the 
person in whom we believe. It is well for 
us, as teachers, to have an ever clearer 
knowledge of what we mean by the first 
truth, but we must at the same time see that 
truth as. having a mecessary relationship 
with the infinitely fecund life of the Trin- 
ity. It is by grasping this that we come by 
gradual stages to see the truth as a person 
who is not only the cause, the end and the 
object of our faith, but also the cause, the 
end and the object of our happiness. 

Faith is first and foremost a personal God 
attracting a personal soul. With divine 
creativity, Providence “accommodates” itself, 
so to speak, to the concrete psychology of 


humanity. When God reveals himself, he 
does it as one human being tries to reveal 
himself to another, by use of speech. “The 
essence of faith is the meeting of two per- 
sons.” The act of faith is a donation by a 
created person to the umcreated personal 
God. This is knowledge born of love. And 
we know that the knowledge of spiritual 
beings is not discursive. Augustine, there- 
fore, can speak not only of the eyes of faith 
but of the hands of faith, those hands that 
hold on to someone in the night. (In Joan. 
Tr. XLVIII) Always, the truths of faith 
are spoken co us by human lips. 

Faith needs love. The gift of faith must 
be seen for what it is, that total response of 
man’s activity and affectivity which was so 
well understood by the Jews. And the act 
of faith must be seen as a free and voluntary 
consent to the invitation: “Put ye on the 
Lord Christ.” This can be achieved only 
if each one of us advances daily in that ever 
deepening knowledge of our religion which 
will lead us to Christian wisdom. 


Vv 


The sources of our faith show us that 
there is just such a Christian wisdom, a sci- 
ence of the faith, which goes through va- 
rious stages of progress. It is nothing 
esoteric, as we see in Saint Paul when he 
writes to the quite ordinary Christians at 
Ephesus: “May Christ find a dwelling-place 
through faith in your hearts; may your lives 
be rooted in love, founded on love. May 
you and all the saints be enabled to meas- 
ure, in all its breadth and length and height 
and depth, the love of Christ to know which 
surpasses knowledge” (Eph: 3:17-18). It 
is this knowledge of God in Jesus Christ, 
this knowledge which is life, which the 
Fathers call by the term “gnosis.” It was 
this which marked Irenaeus as a true Gnos- 
tic when he sought the sense and truth of 
Scripture. Irenaeus, to his opponents, was 
the firm defender of the Joannine concept 
of knowledge: “No man has ever seen God; 
but now his only-begotten Son, who abides 
in the bosom of the Father, has himself be- 
come our interpreter” (John 1:18). 


This Christian wisdom, this veritable 
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Gnosticism, is likewise the mark of the true 
Christian existentialists, the liturgists, the 
Biblical scholars who follow in the great 
patristic tradition. They are trying to ex- 
plicate this science of the faith for us that 
we may try to fulfill that injunction of 
Christ: “Be ye perfect as your heavenly 
Father is perfect.” These are no heretics, 
but authentic Christian scholars deeply 
rooted in the authentic Christian tradition. 
The existentialists are radicated in devotion 
to the philosophia perennis which is not 
only the philosophy of immutable essences 
but is also directed to the interest in the 
existence of individuals. And this, for the 
obvious reason that they place it all against 
the creative act whereby God in the begin- 
ning made man to his own image and like- 
ness. The liturgists ambition each one of 
us offering to God that perfect service, the 
Eucharistic Word, in order that we may be 
filled with God’s gift of grace. The Bibli- 
cal scholars long to share with us the fruits 
of that “Babel in reverse” which is Pente- 
cost that, being filled with the Holy Spirit, 
we may each, in our own language, hear 
them telling the mystery of God's wonder- 
ful dealings with the children of men. 
When they return to the sources of the 
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faith, these men all long to throw new 
lights for us on truths which are eternal 
but which we, in our stupidity, take for 
granted in a finite human context while 
they, with studious insight, see it with the 
limitless appeal of che Divine. In their fi- 
delity to tradition, to the charity of God in 
revelation, when they question the motive 
and object of faith, it is not to horrify the 
unintelligent but to give expression to their 
desire of penetrating to the heart of the per- 
sonal God who is their inspiration. 


They see God's loving design, centered 
in Christ, which alone gives history its ful- 
fillment by resuming everything in him. 
They see God giving life to us because he 
gave life to Christ. They desire that we 
follow the truth in the spirit of charity so 
that we may grow up in everything in due 
proportion with Christ who is our head. 
They know, better than any of us, that in 
this age of sputniks and beatniks, “there 
must be a renewal in the inner life of your 
minds; you must be clothed in the new 
self, which is created in God’s image, justi- 
fied and sanctified through the truth.” 


No. These are no heretics. 
The Gnostics are still with us, thank God. 





RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE IN AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
continued from page 179) 


3. Religious influence appears to play a larger part in the schools of the South 


than in the other sections. 
the conclusion is inescapable. 


While this is not universally true, it is so pronounced that 


4. Many of the practices which are employed by school systems to deal with 
religious influence might be called into question in the light of legal decisions on the 
subject. 


5. The American public school cannot be charged with being a Godless institu- 


tion. 


Religious influence does exist in the schools in varying kinds and amounts, de- 


pending on the section of the country and size of community. This report has 
covered only the highlights of information gathered by the survey. It does provide 
facts and figures to replace surmise and uncertainty about what public school systems 
do in handling religious influence. It is hoped that this data can be used in a con- 
structive way to attack the problem of religion in the public schools. If men of good will 
approach a complicated issue with patience, understanding, and knowledge it is possible 
that even so tangled a skein as religion in public education can eventually be un- 
ravelled. 





The significance of the teaching ministry in synagogue and church is 
clarified in terms of specific functions within the religious community. 


The Rabbi As Teacher 


Stuart E. Rosenberg 


Rabbi, Beth Tzedec Congregation, Toronto, Canada 


| * pure means teacher, and the very first 
rabbis were just that. Today, the rabbi 
lives in a different world, controlled by a 
new range of circumstances and environ- 
mental conditions. 

Is he still a teacher? In what ways has 
he met the challenge of the modern religious 
milieu? Has he adapted his pedagogical 
functions to the changing structure and de- 
mands of Jewish religious life? 


I 


First, however, a look at his historical 
predecessors and antecedents. The rabbi- 
nate emerged as an institution set in oppo- 
sition to the priests. With the destruction 
of the Temple, and the consequent waning 
of the priesthood, leadership fell into the 
hands of those who could act as judges. By 
reason of his knowledge of the Law, and 
his technical ability as a student of religious 
jurisprudence, the rabbi assumed the role 
of teacher and leader which had once been 
held by the priest. In place of the Temple, 
the synagogue and school came to play a 
pivotal and crucial role in Jewish religious 
life. Indeed, the schools and academies for 
higher learning became the focal point for 
the community, and in some ways excelled 
even the synagogue in importance. The 
rabbis were essentially lay-scholars and not 
the spiritual leaders of specific congrega- 
tions and synagogues, as in our day. It was 
in the schools that they forged and shaped 
the moral, religious and cultural content of 
Judaism, and their remarkable contribution 
is still regarded in observant Jewish circles 
as the authoritative way of Jewish religious 
life. The Talmud, the repository of their 
spiritual labors, still remains the funda- 
mental and classical work of post-biblical 
Judaism, and contemporary students train- 


ing for the rabbinate must seek to master it 
in order to qualify for ordination. 

The history of rabbinical ordination goes 
back to the period before the beginnings of 
Christianity, when it was the custom of each 
master of the Law to authorize his own stu- 
dents to teach publicly, by laying his hands 
upon them. Through this visual ceremony 
rabbies were granted the modern equivalent 
of a diploma; a transference of pedagogical 
authority from master to pupil. The rabbi 
was ordained by his teachers, but ordained 
by them to be as one of them — a teacher 
of adults. 


If the modern rabbi, unlike the Talmudic 
sage, sometimes seems more like an institu- 
tionalized, parochial cleric, than a free-rang- 
ing, scholarly philosopher of religion or 
teacher of ethics, it is because he has been 
“clericalized” by the forces of historical cir- 
cumstances. As Jews came to live in a 
Christian society, they tended to reflect 
something of the sociology of parish life. 
And not only in the last few generations; 
the process had begun as early as the Mid- 


dle Ages. 


WHILE THE WORLD of the medieval rabbi 
was not quite the same as his modern suc- 
cessors’, neither was it any longer like that 
of his ancient predecessors. He was no 
longer the “scholar-king” of the Jewish 
community, as was his Talmudic counter- 
part, nor did he enjoy the uncritical, univer- 
sal understanding and support of the com- 
munity. Already sprouting in his world 
were the seeds of a future secularistic de- 
mocracy, and there were the beginnings of 
the “rabbi-as-civil-servant,” controlled by a 
community bureaucracy intent on its own 
lay dominion. When rabbis were laymen, 
as were the earliest, no division of life into 
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ecclesiastical and secular spheres was pos- 
sible. Inevitably once rabbis were “cleri- 
calized,” made into professional religionists, 
they were ranged against the leadership of 
those who claimed higher power than the 
scholars — their lay electors. 

What was the world of the medieval 
rabbi like? A glimpse at his universe may 
help explain some of the insoluble, frus- 
trating dilemmas of the modern rabbi — 
who must often play the part of a clergy- 
man, while recognizing that a rabbi should 
essentially be a teacher. 

The rapid migration of Jews in western 
Europe in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, caused great confusion within the 
Jewish community. Little long-range com- 
munity planning could be carried out un- 
der such circumstances. The effect of the 


Black Death upon the Jewish community 
was long-lasting; many communities were 
impoverished and destroyed, town develop- 
ment was curtailed, group and family rela- 
tionships broken up. Thus, leadership was 
difficult to come by. 


Harassed by this anarchical state of af- 
fairs, the rabbis of this period felt obliged 
to assist those communities in extreme need 
of spiritual leadership by helping them to 
make a proper choice of their religious 
leaders. This set in motion, for the first 
time in Jewish history, the institution of 
which certified that the recipient had been 
examined by a competent rabbinical author- 
what may be called a rabbinical diploma, 
ity and been found qualified to arrange and 
supervise complicated matters of marriage 
and divorce, and authorized, as well, to or- 
ganize and administer a religious academy 
(yeshiba), for the advanced training of 
young scholars. The official title carried by 
the rabbi in accordance with the wording 
of the diploma was morenu — “Our 
Teacher.” “Our” referred to the adult com- 
munity, not to children, for the elementary 
teaching of the young was undertaken by 
others, although under the rabbi’s supervi- 
sion. 


The demands of rabbinical work became 
such as not to afford the rabbis ample time 
to engage in any other occupation. The 
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tradition had to give way to the exigencies 
of a troubled and difficult time. There was 
no avoiding this development of a full-time 
professionalized rabbinate. And it is be- 
cause of this professionalization that the 
rabbinate became something it never was 
before. The rabbi — heretofore the chief 
lay scholar in a community of lay-scholars 
— became a clergyman. 


II 


THE MODERN RABBI has inherited some 
of the institutional frustrations caused by 
this historical change. In most seminaries, 
his training still follows the older lines of 
classical Jewish education. He is required 
to master materials which are intended to 
prepare him to act as communal judge and 
chief scholar. Indeed the major emphasis 
of the curriculum in most Jewish theologi- 
cal schools is upon a scholarly orientation 
to the biblical and Talmudic literature. His 
dilemmas and frustrations arise out of the 
fact that he is now called to serve a Jewish 
community which is no longer conversant 
with these materials, on the level of ad- 
vanced scholarship. If he had not already 
known this, then he will discover the first 
day he steps out of the seminary and into 
his synagogue that his congregants do not 
require a scholar-educator, as much as they 
need an expert elementary teacher for 
adults. Most Jewish adults who comprise 
the membership of his congregation are not 
part of his scholarly world. Once, the 
rabbi’s functions were geared to lecturing 
and teaching on a “graduate” level — when, 
in earlier days his constituents lived within 
a solitary cultural island. Today, when the 
study of Judaism has become an “optional 
elective subject,” for his people are part of 
many worlds beyond that of the synagogue 
alone, he must first seek to teach them the 
barest, most minimal elementary subjects. 
No longer can he take for granted their 
knowledge of the Hebrew language of the 
Bible, the Aramaic of the Talmud, their 
mastery of the medieval philosophers or 
their understanding of the theological ideas 
of Judaism. 


His dilemma is heightened for still an- 
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other reason. Like other areas of our so- 
ciety, the modern synagogue has a tendency 
to be “child-centred.” Adults can be suc- 
cessfully persuaded to spend much of their 
spiritual energy in lavishing their attention 
upon the religious needs of children. While 
the majority offer lip service to the signifi- 
cance of adult education, only a minority of 
them seem willing to invest the time and 
the effort required to make an educational 
program culturally significant. When they 
do commit themselves to programs of study, 
it is likely that they will be willing to ex- 
pend only peripheral and marginal efforts 
in that direction. As a result, the modern 
rabbi is forced, if he is to succeed as a 
teacher, to deal with adults by adopting 
methods congenial to modern circumstances, 
even if they were never before undertaken 
in the Jewish past. 

But these conditions can offer new, if 
different, fulfillments. If he can no longer 
be a carbon copy of his predecessors, he has, 
at least, the satisfaction of knowing that in 
meeting the newer challenges of the con- 
temporary religious milieu, he is forging 
new chains to the links of an old tradition. 
Many modern rabbis have therefore seized 
upon certain built-in religious situations in 
an attempt to exploit their inherent educa- 
tional possibilities. These are centred in the 
context of the ritual life and have been 
transformed into teaching opportunities by 
the alert rabbi who knows that the syna- 
gogue is not only a House of Prayer (Beth 
Tefillah) but also a House of Study (Beth 
Midrash). 


W orship-Related Teaching Opportunities 


(1) Many rabbis have developed a reg- 
ular program of pulpit instruction at Sab- 
bath Eve or Morning Services. Since each 
week, a stated and fixed portion of the 
Pentateuch and the Prophets is required to 
be read, these rabbis have instituted, as part 
of the service, an instructional period which 
centers in the Scriptural portions. High- 
lights from the Bible lessons are read aloud, 
and comments on their religious and cul- 
tural relevance are made from the pulpit. 
In some congregations similar instruction 
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takes place at the morning services on Mon- 
days and Thursdays, when the Scroll of the 
Pentateuch is also read. In this way, the 
modern rabbi can “exploit” the educational 
possibilities of a “captive congregation” 
whose primary purpose in attending the 
service was devotional, rather than educa- 
tional or cultural. 


(2) Closely related to this approach is 
the growing habit of many rabbis to inter- 
polate comments from the pulpit during the 
prayer service itself, which explain the back- 
ground of a particular prayer or a religious 
idea touched on in the prayer. Opportuni- 
ties are thus afforded to associate the very 
act of praying with historical religious remi- 
niscences or theological ideas of the liturgy. 

(3) In the older Jewish community the 
rabbi-teacher never really preached a ser- 
mon. Only twice a year, before Passover 
and the Day of Atonement was he expected 
to “preach” — but even on those occasions 
his “sermons” were not homiletical. They 
were essentially public expositions of the 
religious laws and duties pertaining to the 
forthcoming festivals. The modern rabbi, 
like his colleagues in the Christian ministry, 
is expected to preach regularly. In many 
congregations he speaks from the pulpit 
twice a week: at the services of Sabbath 
Eve on Friday nights, and again the follow- 
ing morning. 

At the morning services it has become a 
well-accepted pattern for the rabbi to base 
his sermon on some text taken from the 
stated Scripture “portion - of - the - week.” 
Here, he will attempt to interpret the mod- 
ern relevance of the Biblical verse and will 
often buttress his argument with the tradi- 
tional Talmudic or medieval commentaries. 
But the “Late Friday Evening Service” — 
conducted in many congregations on Sab- 
bath eve after dinner — is a modern inno- 
vation. (Traditionally, this synagogue ser- 
vice is recited before dinner at dusk, after 
which the worshippers return home to wel- 
come the Sabbath at a festive meal at the 
family table). Many rabbis utilize their 
pulpits at these “late” Sabbath Services as 
platforms for public instruction. Instead 
of preaching sermons, they often announce 
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various series of “pulpit lectures” dealing 
with issues and ideas relating to Jewish his- 
tory, ethics, theology and philosophy. In- 
deed there has even been experimentation 
in some congregations with adult classes in 
these subjects, following the “late” service,” 
as members of the congregation divide up 
into smaller units or courses, to study and 
to discuss these materials in more intimate 
groups. 

(4) In many congregations modern 
rabbis have retained or revived the old cus- 
tom of a lecture-and-discussion on Sabbath 
afternoons. This study session is usually 
part of a special festive meal served in the 
synagogue following the Sabbath afternoon 
service, while awaiting the concluding eve- 
ning service of the Sabbath, which can be- 
gin only after the sun has set. At these 
joyous occasions, the spirit of Sabbath seren- 
ity pervades, religious songs are chanted, 
and customarily the rabbi expounds and dis- 
cusses subjects of religious and ethical sig- 
nificance. Here, again, the worship expe- 
rience provides opportunities for the rabbi 
as teacher. 

(5) In my own congregation we have 
introduced another worship-related educa- 
tional innovation. Each Sabbath morning, 
prior to their entering the sanctuary, a 
group joins together in the synagogue, to 
study and discuss the Scriptural lesson which 
forms the Biblical portion for that week. 
After they have concluded their study, they 
join the worship-service in time to hear the 
very portion they have recently reviewed, 
read aloud from the Scroll of the Law. The 
public reading becomes meaningful; it is 
no longer only a ritual performance; its 
literary and religious contents have been 
studied and appreciated. In this kind of 
program, the initiative and incentive can 
come from the rabbi, even though he may 
not be able to lead the group himself, ow- 
ing to his required presence at the service. 

(6) Sunday mornings provide the 
rabbi with a new opportunity to combine 
teaching with worship. Since many fathers 
drive their youngsters to and from the syn- 
agogue’s Religious School for their Sunday 
morning sessions, they are usually tied down 
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to a regular Sunday schedule which centres 
in the synagogue. The time in between — 
driving the youngster ¢o school and driving 
him home from school — can be put to 
good religious use. 

Many rabbis arrange for their regular 
Sunday morning worship services (about 
half-an-hour in duration) to begin at the 
same time as do the children’s classes. Fol- 
lowing the service, a men’s breakfast is held, 
providing fellowship and opportunities for 
making new friends. Following breakfast, 
an hour usually remains before fathers will 
be needed to pick up their children. This 
hour the rabbi will co-opt and put into the 
service of his educational program! This 
can provide him with about 40 additional 
teaching hours spread throughout the school 
year. It is an opportunity which some of 
his predecessors did not have, and many 
rabbis are finding it to be a challenging and 
satisfying teaching device. And, of course, 
there is no reason why this program need 
be limited to men only. In many suburban 
Jewish congregations, rabbis invite fathers 


and mothers to join them every week in 
this modern “Sunday School for Parents.” 


Beyond Worship 


The new leisure often acts as a distract- 
ing force, moving people away from spirit- 
ual and educational undertakings and lead- 
ing them, rather, to the pursuit of new and 
exciting forms of physical recreation. But 
it is also responsible for a disposition in 
some adults to make time for learning. Con- 
temporary rabbis have seized upon this as 
an Opportunity to extend their educational 
work beyond the confines of the worship 
service. A number of new techniques have 
been developed in recent years: 

(1) The Home-Study Group: 

Meeting in various homes of congregants, 
this adult-study group can take advantage 
of the intimacies and informalities provided 
by a friendly and familiar environment. 
The rabbi can act as discussion-leader or 
merely be available as a learned resource to 
answer the more difficult questions arising 
out of prepared presentations made by dif- 
ferent members of the group. Additionally, 
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he can serve as a bibliographical! guide, as- 
sisting the adult students to find published 
materials which deal with the various sub- 
jects to be discussed. 


(2) The Men’s Luncheon-Study Group: 

Downtown restaurants or other centrally- 
located eating establishments (sometimes, 
the synagogue itself!) can be made into al- 
lies of a pedagogically-minded rabbi. Many 
business and professional men are delighted 
with an invitation to join a group which 
meets regularly for luncheon and study. This 
quiet setting in the middle of a busy and 
harried day serves as an exciting opportu- 
nity to turn one’s thoughts away from the 
fatiguing routines of work, towards mo- 
ments of mid-day elevation. Rabbis have 
found the teaching of such groups to be 
among the most rewarding of their activities 
because it reaches people where they are, 
as they are. The study of classical religious 
texts — Bible, Talmud, or ethical treatises 
are among the most popular of the subjects 
taught to such groups. 


(3) A Week-End In the Country: 


Still another educational technique which 
harnesses the environment to cultural use 
and exploits the modern proclivity for rec- 
reation is the Laymen’s Institute often held 
in some non-urban country setting over a 
long spring or summer week-end. Many 
rabbis have established these “Jewish re- 
treats” which have already become an im- 
portant medium for adult study and wor- 
ship. Whether organized around married 
couples, young people’s groups or the syna- 
gogue men’s clubs, these Laymen’s Institutes 
provide the rabbi with an unequalled oppor- 
tunity to teach and to reach his people, in 
the unhurried and natural environment of a 
country setting. There, the rabbi can doff 
his “canonicals” and in the personalized 
context of a face-to-face relationship share 
ideas in depth with people who have jour- 


neyed with him away from home, not in 
“retreat,” but in voluntary pursuit of an op- 
portunity for more intensive study. 


There are, of course, many additional edu- 
cational programs for adults which find 
their source in rabbinical inspiration, moti- 
vation and guidance. There is hardly a 
Jewish congregation today which does not 
boast of an Institute of Adult Studies with 
classes and seminars, covering a large variety 
of subject matter. Forums, lectures and 
symposia dealing with Jewish history, re- 
ligion and literature are also sponsored by 
most congregations. In these activities, the 
rabbi often calls upon members of the fac- 
ulty of the congregational religious school 
for children to teach these classes organized 
for the parent-community, or invites guest 
lecturers and scholars from other communi- 
ties. 


On balance, in spite of the major changes 
in synagogue life, the modern fabbi is per- 
haps even more involved in direct teaching, 
than his ancient or medieval counterparts. 
Indeed, in addition to teaching, he must also 
serve as an imaginative educational admin- 
istrator. True, in the process he can rarely 
function as an academician or as a detached 
scholar. Nor can he occupy the role of 
chief scholar in a community of scholars. 
The level of his teaching must now be 
geared to the lower educational levels of 
his constituents. But the remarkable phe- 
nomenon is clear: in spite of all the socio- 
logical pressure to conform to the minis- 
terial role, his response to the challenge of 
the new environment is still that of a 
teacher, not of a preacher. He is now 
called upon to serve his flock as pastor, con- 
fidante, counselor and spiritual leader. 

But rabbi means teacher, and he is still 
a rabbi, for all that! 


Ed. note: Rabbi Rosenberg’s A Time to Speak 
is reviewed on page 233 of this issue. ; 








What is actually going on in our schools? Because of local control, our 
communities remain free to interpret the place of religion in the life of 
our school children, and the results of this study may be surprising to 
some readers. 


The Extent of Religious Influence in 


American Public Schools 


R. B. Dierenfield 


Associate Professor of Education, Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota 


OR OVER 150 years public school educators in America have been faced with the prob- 
lem of what religious influence to allow in their schools. The issue looms as large 
and appears as complex today as it did during the past century and a half. Some groups 
exert pressure in favor of a greater amount of religious influence in curricular and extra- 
curricular activities while other factions object to anything involving such emphasis. The 
teacher and administrator, already caught between these conflicting viewpoints, must 
also reconcile their own convictions with local practice and state laws on the subject. 


Much thought and effort have been expended on what the role of religion should be 
in public education. The philosophical approach has been most commonly used in the 
consideration of this problem. The books, articles, and policy statements about this area 
have been directed in the main toward the “why” and “what” of the issue. It is wise and 
useful to begin with the conceptual ideological level in seeking a satisfactory answer. A 
problem so vast and complex, however, needs to be approached using empirical evidence as 
well as philosophical reasoning. A real understanding of the situation should include 
the knowledge of what is presently going on in American public schools regarding the 
handling of various religious influences. A helpful contribution in studying the issue 
would be to determine how the public schools in the United States are now dealing 
with religious influences in their curricular and extra-curricular activities. 


With this as his goal the writer constructed and mailed out to school superin- 
tendents a questionnaire designed to obtain this information. A sample of 4,000 com- 
munities was selected using proportional, stratified, and random sampling procedures. 
The country was divided into four areas: the East, South, Midwest, and West. In addi- 
tion five population categories were set up: 500-2500; 2500-5,000; 25,000-100,000; 
and over 100,0000. The number of usable questionnaires which were returned is listed 
below together with the totals 


Section Questionnaires Sent Number Returned Percentage 
Midwest 1,180 874 74.06% 
West : 519 297 54.21% 
East 1,140 621 54.29% 
South e 1,161 391 33.67% 


Total 4,000 2,183 54.57% 


Although a return of 54.57% does not justify statistical inference it is sufficient 
to furnish a general picture of the policies and practices in a large number of varied 
educational operations. 
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It is impossible in this short treatment of the results to do much more than high- 
light the most significant outcomes. The major questions of the survey will be re- 
peated and the responses noted. If important differences exist between the national 
figures and those for sections of the country or population categories they will be indi- 
cated. 


I RELIGION AND THE CURRICULUM 
In attempting to analyze the current situation regarding this problem, one of the 
most important areas to investigate is the curriculum. For the purposes of this con- 
sideration, the curriculum will be thought of as consisting of the course content and 


patterns of courses which combine to make up the formal academic offerings of any 
school. 


QUESTION: Do the aims and objectives of your school system include the teach- 
ing of moral values? (Moral values would include such qualities as honesty, courage, 
loyalty, responsibility, etc.) 


UNITED STATES AS A WHOLE 
RESULTS: 99.44% Yes 
56% No 

QUESTION: Do the aims and objectives of your school system include the teach- 


ing of spiritual values? (Spiritual values would include such qualities as love, faith, 
reverence for a Supreme Being, etc.) 


UNITED STATES AS A WHOLE 


RESULTS: 78.71% Yes 
21.29% No 


By Sections of the Country 

West Midwest South East 
68.86% Yes 77.21% Yes 94.32% Yes 75.39% Yes 
31.14% No 22.78% No 5.68% No 24.61% No 


QUESTION: Does your school system provide materials to classroom teachers to 
help in teaching moral values? 


UNITED STATES AS A WHOLE 
RESULTS: 77.51% Yes 
22.49% No 


QUESTION: Does your school system provide materials to classroom teachers to 
help in teaching spiritual values? 


UNITED STATES AS A WHOLE 


RESULTS: 46.34% Yes 
53.65% No 


By Sections of the Country 

West Midwest South East 
38.19% Yes 48.06% Yes 63.58% Yes 37.41% Yes 
61.81% No 51.94% No 36.42% No 62.58% No 


QUESTION: Does your school system provide materials to classroom teachers to 
help in teaching about religion? 
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UNITED STATES AS A WHOLE 
RESULTS: 76.06% Yes 
23.94% No 


QUESTION: Are there regular classes in the Bible in the schools of your syster1? 


UNITED STATES AS A WHOLE 


RESULTs: 4.51% Yes 
95.48% No 


By Sections of the Country 


West Midwest South East 
8.57% Yes 4.14% Yes 9.00% Yes 1.32% Yes 
91.43% No 95.86% No 91.00% No 98.68% No 


It seems evident from the figures cited above that religious influence cannot be 
ignored as a factor in the public school curriculum. Spiritual values are listed as aims 
in a majority of school systems. In many communities teachers are provided with ma- 
terials to assist in the instruction of these values. Results of the survey also indicate 
that organized units on the part religion has played in shaping our culture and society 
are seldom found in elementary schools. Im secondary schools such units are found 
most often. in World History (51.53% Yes) and in high school ‘iterature courses 
(32.02% Yes). 

Instruction in the Bible is provided in only a small proportion of the public school 
systems. Religious emphasis appears centered around general spiritual values and re- 
ligion as a cultural and historical influence. 


II RELIGION AND NON-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


In classifying the activities described in this section it should be remembered that 
“non-curricular” activities refer to programs and practices provided by the school in 
addition to formal coursework. Their importance in the total impact of the school on 
students cannot be overlooked. 


QUESTION: Are Gideon Bibles distributed in your school system? 
UNITED STATES AS A WHOLE 
RESULTS: 42.74% Yes 
57.26% No 
By Sections of the Country 


West Midwest South East 
39.66% Yes 50.35% Yes 54.77% Yes 26.24% Yes 
60.34% No 49.65% No 45.23% No 73.76% No 
By Size of Community 

500-2500 2500-5000 5000-25,000 25,000-100,000 Over 100,000 








50.29% Yes 47.95% Yes 39.76% Yes 31.46% Yes 32.00% Yes 
49.71% No. 52.05% No 60.24% No 68.54% No 68.00% No 


QUESTION: Are Baccalaureate services conducted in connection with high school 
graduation? 


UNITED STATES AS A WHOLE 
RESULTS: 86.84% Yes 13.16% No 
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By Sections of the Country 
West Midwest South East 


92.16% Yes 93.69% Yes 96.00% Yes 68.13% Yes 
7.84% No 6.31% No 400% No 31.87% No 


By Size of Commiunity 
500-2500 2500-5000 5000-25,000 25,000-100,000 Over 100,000 





92.52% Yes 89.21% Yes 83.89% Yes 76.92% Yes 64.71% Yes 
7.48% No 10.79% No 16.11% No 23.08% No 35.29% No 


QUESTION: Are homeroom devotional services held in the schools of your sys- 
tem? 
UNITED STATES AS A WHOLE 


RESULTS: 33.16% Yes (all schools in the system) 
17.06% Yes (some schools in the system) 
49.76% No 


By Sections of the Country 
West Midwest South East 
2.41% Yes (all) 6.40% Yes (all) 60.53% Yes (all) 68.33% Yes (all) 
6.21% Yes (some) 19.55% Yes (some) 28.16% Yes (some) 11.83% Yes (some) 
91.38% No 74.05% No 11.32% No 19.83% No 


QUESTION: Is there any type of regular chapel exercise held in the schools of 
your system? 
UNITED STATES AS A WHOLE 


RESULTS: 22.07% Yes 
77.93% No 


By Sections of the Country 
West Midwest South East 


1.35% Yes 14.69% Yes 70.86% Yes 12.62% Yes 
98.65% No 85.31% No 29.14% No 87.38% No 


QUESTION: Is Bible reading conducted in the schools of your system? 


UNITED STATES AS A WHOLE 
RESULTS: 41.74% Yes 
58.26% No 


By Sections of the Country 
West Midwest South East 


11.03% Yes 18.26% Yes 76.84% Yes 67.56% Yes 
88.97% No 81.74% No 23.16% No 32.44% No 


QUESTION: Are religious holidays observed by any kind of activities in the 
schools of your system? 


UNITED STATES AS A WHOLE 
RESULTS: 


Christmas 
Hannukah 
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Passover 
Thanksgiving 
OOF icc... 


The results of the survey regarding non-curricular religious influence in American 
public schools point to wide variations in practice. Sectional differences over the 
country are particularly pronounced in this respect. Public schools in the southern 
states give greater emphasis to this type of influence than do their counterparts in 
other sections of the country. The vast majority of American schools support Bacca- 
laureate exercises and celebrate Christmas and Thanksgiving with school activities. The 
amount and nature of other non-curricular religious influence in the public schools, 
however, seems dependent in large measure on the area of the country. 


III THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND RELIGIOUS GROUPS 


The relationship of public education and sectarian religious bodies has long been 
subject to dispute. At the present time controversy is flaring over several aspects of 
this relationship. For this reason a number of questions were asked touching on this 
area and the answers provide an indication of the present situation. 


QUESTION: Does your school system cooperate in a program of released time in- 
struction? 
UNITED STATES AS A WHOLE 


RESULTS: 29.66% Yes 
70.43% No 


By Sections of the Country 


West Midwest South East 
29.32% Yes 27.39% Yes 10.74% Yes 44.46% Yes 
70.68% No 72.61% No 89.26% No 55.54% No 


QUESTION: Does your school system provide bus transporation for students 
attending parochial schools? 
UNITED STATES AS A WHOLE 
RESULTS: 19.86% Yes 
80.14% No 
By Sections of the Country 
West Midwest South East 
11.39% Yes 16.79% Yes 3.59% Yes 37.96% Yes 
88.61% No 83.21% No 96.41% No 62.04% No 
QUESTION: In your school system are any public school classes held in church 
buildings? 
UNITED STATES AS A WHOLE 
RESULTS: 7.76% Yes 
92.24% No 
QUESTION: Are there any members of religious orders teaching in the public 
schools of your system? 
UNITED STATES AS A WHOLE 
RESULTS: 5.76% Yes 94.24% No 
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The results listed above indicate a moderate relationship between public schools 
and sectarian religious groups. Nearly one school system in three allows for released 
time religious instruction. An interesting sidelight shows that one system in eight 
which has a released time program holds these classes in school buildings. Transpor- 
tation of students to sectarian religious schools by public school buses is provided in 
nearly one system in five as a national average although sectional figures differ greatly. 
The use of church buildings for public school classrooms and the employment of mem- 
bers of religious orders as public school teachers appears to be quite uncommon. 


IV THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR AND RELIGION IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Since the school superintendent is the most important single person in regard to 
policy making in a school system, it is useful to know his reaction to some issues bear- 
ing on religious influence in the public education. The opinions of the superintend- 
ents were asked for in several questions and a chance to comment was offered. A great 
many interesting remarks were received, but space does not allow reporting more than 
a few of them. 


QUESTION: What is your opinion regarding the celebration of religious holidays 
by school activities? 


UNITED STATES AS A WHOLE 
RESULTS: 14.46% Not proper 
61.96% Can be done if care is used 
23.58% School has the right to do this 


“The education of the whole child requires holiday observances.” 

“It is not proper unless all are celebrated and this causes many disruptions in the 
school program.” 

“Such observations can help teach basic understandings and appreciations of vari- 
ous beliefs.” 

“This is not the duty of the schools.” 


QUESTION: Do you favor the distribution of Gideon Bibles in the public 
schools? 
UNITED STATES AS A WHOLE 

RESULTS: 54.80% Yes 

45.20% No 

By Sections of the Country 
West Midwest South East 
49.44% Yes 56.56% Yes 82.30% Yes 38.41% Yes 
50.56% No 43.44% No 17.70% No 61.59% No 
By Size of Community 
500-2500 2500-5000 5,000-25,000 25,000-100,000 Over 100,000 








60.85% Yes 64.48% Yes 48.84% Yes 43.40% Yes 35.55% Yes 
39.15% No 35.52% No 51.16% No 56.60% No 64.45% No 


Sample Comments: 


“I am not in favor as it opens the door for distribution of any religious materials.” 
“It can’t do harm and might do much good.” 
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“Bibles can be obtained by other means.” 
“I would appreciate some now for distribution to classes.” 


QUESTION: Do you favor baccalaureate services in connection with high school 
graduation? 


UNITED STATES AS A WHOLE 


RESULTS: 89.26% Yes 
10.74% No 


By Sections of the Country 


West Midwest South East 
93.71% Yes 92.66% Yes 97.33% Yes 76.84% Yes 
6.03% No 7.34% No 2.67% No 23.16% No 


Sample Comments: 


“All occasions to impart spiritual truths should be utilized.” 
“Not necessary — carry over from church operation of schools.” 
‘Practiced so long that discontinuance would be protested.” 


QUESTION: Do you believe your school system is dealing in an adequate way 
with religion? 


UNITED STATES AS A WHOLE 


RESULTS: 77.47% Yes 
22.53% No 


Sample Comments: 


“We are not a church or a home — there is not enough time for schoolwork.” 

“I believe courses in religion can and should be offered to all those who wish to 
elect them.” 

“Only the Lord knows.” 


The views of the school superintendents can be summarized as follows: They look 
with reservation on released time programs, the majority feeling they have some value 
but twice as many oppose them as favor them. They view with caution the celebration 
of religious holidays by school activities believing care must be exercised in any such 
enterprise. A small majority approve of the distribution of Gideon Bibles in public 
schools. They are solidly in favor of baccalaureate services as a part of high school 
graduation. They are satisfied, for the most part, with the way their systems are 
handling religion. 


V GENERAL SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


A detailed review of the material presented in this article would be repetitious 
and would serve no useful purpose. The figures themselves tell most of the story. It 
might be worth while, however, to point out some conclusions which seem evident on 
the basis of the results obtained 

1. A close similarity exists among school systems in the methods employed to 
handle some aspects of religious influence. The amount of difference in dealing with 
several of the practices surveyed was small not only among sections of the country 
but in regard to the size of the community as well. 

2. On the other hand there are a number of practices involving religious influ- 
ence in which marked variations are common. Greater differences are found among 
the four areas of the country than among the five population categories. 

turn to page 167) 








Here is a report of a study of the effect of a parish day school on the 
beliefs and behavior attitudes of its pupils, making clear the purpose 
of religious schools and indicating the significance of religious homes. 


THE RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE OF THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL 


Miller M. Cragon, Jr. 


Director of Christian Education, Protestant Episcopal Diocese of New York, New York City 


_ THE nation local church 
congregations are engaged in the opera- 
tion of academic day schools. This is an area 
which has been accepted as the domain of the 
. Roman Catholic Church, but over the past 
fifteen years it has been entered increasingly 
by many other Christian bodies. The reasons 
for the establishment of church day schools 
vary, but would include some statement 
about the religious influence of the school 
upon the child. 


I 


The St. Michael School in Dallas, Texas, 
has put it into the following words: “The 
aim of the St. Michael School is to strength- 
en in each child a love of God and a realiza- 
tion of his love for us, and to offer within 
this framework an excellent educational ex- 
perience appropriate to each age. Each 
child is taught to realize his many talents, 
the source of these gifts, and the proper use 
of them as an individual and a harmonious 
member of a group. The school attempts to 
make each child’s experience in church and 
school so delightful, so important, so inter- 
esting and so meaningful that the teachings 
of the church become a way of life.” 

Research carried out in the St. Michael 
School during the 1959-60 academic year 
indicates that the school must be most cau- 
tious in making claims with regard to its 
influence in religious matters. Various tests 
were given in this school which indicated 
that there was superiority on the part of the 
school pupils in the areas of religious 
knowledge and the content of the religious 
progam. However, no such superiority was 
found to exist in the pupils’ responses to 
behavior situations and their attitudes to 


religious situations. The influence of the 
school is not the determining influence on 
a child in matters of behavior and attitudes. 
This conclusion is in line with a great body 
of research carried out in the 1920s and 
1930s. That research, however, was not 
done in a church environment and involved 
older children and young people than those 
enrolled in the St. Michael School. 

The St. Michael School is the Parish Day 
School of St. Michael and All Angels Epis- 
copal Church, Dallas, Texas, and is a mem- 
ber of the Episcopal School Association. 
The school is prepared to provide a standard 
academic program for qualified pupils 
through the third grade. The school has a 
professionally qualified lay woman as prin- 
cipal and a professionally qualified staff of 
teachers in the grades. Every effort is made 
to meet and surpass the academic require- 
ments of the state of Texas. 

THE RELIGIOUS PROGRAM of the school 
involves four factors: daily worship, class- 
room instruction, music and art classes and 
the environment. It is believed that these 
influences make it possible for the pupils 
enrolled in the school to receive a very high 
quality of religious instruction. 

The heart of the program is worship. 
Each morning of the school week there is a 
fifteen minute service in the church which 
is a shortened form of Morning Prayer from 
The Book of Common Prayer. The service 
includes a lesson from the Bible selected 
by the chaplain, a short talk by the chaplain 
and the singing of a hymn from The Hym- 
nal of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The 
teachers in the classrooms take such time as 
seems best to them to review with the 
pupils the experiences and lessons from 
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the chapel and to discuss with them any 
points which they may raise. This is quite 
informal, and may not be done every day. 
The music and art teacher helps the pupils 
to express in creative forms the biblical 
stories which they have heard read and 
have discussed in the classroom. She also 
teaches them the hymns which are used in 
the chapel service. 


The environment of the school is defi- 
nitely but unself-consciously Christian. 
Regular worship and the discussion of re- 
ligion are taken for granted by both pupils 
and teachers. The association of the school 
with the. parish church, its location on 
church property, and the presence of the 
chaplain during the day all combine to make 
the environment distinctive. 


II 
THE PURPOSE of the research was to ap- 
praise the results of the program and to 
test the claim of quality in the light of 
(1) the factual knowledge of the pupils, 
(2) their understanding of concepts, (3) 


their transfer of principles to real life situa- 
tions, and (4) their attitudes to specifically 
religious activities. The hypothesis of the 
study was that pupils enrolled in the St. 
Michael School would be superior in these 
four areas to pupils enrolled in other 
schools, public and private. 


It was decided to appraise the program 
by setting up a test to be administered to a 
group of pupils of the school and to a care- 
fully selected control group. The school 
pupils to be tested comprised the entire 
third grade of the school. The class num- 
bered thirteen during the 1959-60 school 
year, nine of them girls and four boys. 


The control group was selected from 
third grade pupils accessible to the study 
because they were enrolled in the Sunday 
School of St. Michael and All Angels 
Church. They were students in schools 
other than the St. Michael School. It was 
decided to match the control group to the 
experimental group on the basis of four 
factors: sex, chronological age, mental age, 
and scores on a parents’ survey of religious 
practices in the home. 
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The parents’ survey was sent to the par- 
ents of all third grade pupils in both the 
St. Michael School and the St. Michael Sun- 
day School. Values were given to each item 
in the survey, and each pupil was given a 
score representing the level of religious 
practices in his or her home. Among the 
items scored were church attendance, re- 
ligious conversation in the home, prayers 
before meals, prayers before bed, Bible read- 
ing, adult participation in church activi- 
ties, and family pledge for the support of 
the church. 

The next step was to secure a mental age 
score for each pupil. The California Short- 
Form Test of Mental Maturity was used to 
obtain this score. Each pupil's age in 
months was computed for the date this test 
was given. 

Using this data, a pupil was selected 
from the Sunday School to match each one 
of the pupils in the experimental group. 
They formed the control group for the ap- 
praisal. Although there was some varia- 
tion in the matching of the groups, it was 
kept as small as possible. The average ages 
in months and mental ages for the two 
groups were the same, and the average 
scores on the parents’ survey were very close. 
It would appear that the two groups were 
evenly matched in four important factors. 
However, the two groups differed in the 
major factor of their day school enrollment. 
This indicates that any difference which 
exists between them cannot be attributed 
to the matching factors, but may very likely 
be the result of the influence of the St. 
Michael School or the lack of it. 


Ill 


THE TEST USED in the appraisal was de- 
vised by the writer. It conists of five parts. 
In order to eliminate the limiting factor of 
the writing ability of the pupils, the test 
was administered verbally and individually. 
There were limitations on the study. The 
first is that the sampling was small, there 
being only thirteen pupils in each group. 
There was an advantage to the experimental 
group in the testing conditions, since it 
took place during their school day and was 
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conducted by a person familiar to them, the 
school chaplain. Another important limi- 
tation is the subjective manner in which 
parts IV and V were scored, although cri- 
teria for scoring were set up and every ef- 
fort to be impartial was made. 

The items in Part 1 of the test consist 
of pieces of furniture or equipment that 
are used in the worship of the Episcopal 
Church. It is expected that persons using 
them or seeing them used should be able to 
identify them. In administering the test 
each item was pointed out to the pupil 
who was asked to give its name. The re- 
sults indicated that the experimental group 
proved superior to the control group. The 
experimental group scored a percentage of 
62.1 and the control group scored a per- 
centage of 47.3 

The items in Part I are altar, cross, pulpit, 
lectern, altar rail, prayer book, candle 
lighter, pews, font, stole, hymnal, kneeling 
bench, and the window picture in the 
church. Equal success by both groups was 
found with only two items. The cross and 
the window picture were identified cor- 
rectly by all pupils. Neither group was 
able to identify the lectern by name. In 
addition to the lectern, the experimental 
group failed to identify the font. 

In both groups strength was seen in the 
items which are the focal point of worship, 
i.e., the altar, the cross and the prayer book, 
as well as the candle lighter and the pic- 
ture in the window. 

THE ITEMS in Part II consist of the 
names of fourteen people in the Bible 
whose stories have been read to the pupils and 
discussed with them during the school year. 
In administering the test these names were 
given to the pupil and he was asked to tell 
who the person is. In this part the ex- 
perimental group proved superior to the 
control group. The experimental group 
scored a percentage of 62.1 correct, and the 
control group scored a percentage of 39.0. 

THE ITEMS in Part II are Moses, Wise 
Men, John the Baptist, Paul, Samuel, Abra- 
ham, Jesus, Mary, Peter, Jacob, Joseph 
(N.T.), Joseph (O.T.), the Prodigal Son 
and Luke. The items in which both groups 
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made high scores were Jesus, Mary and 
Joseph. This would indicate that the na- 
tivity story is deeply embedded in the mem- 
ory of both groups. The experimental 
group scored well with Moses, the Wise 
Men and John the Baptist. 

No pupil in the control group could 
identify Samuel, Abraham, Joseph of the 
Old Testament or the Prodigal Son. This 
group also did poorly with Paul, Jacob and 
Luke. The experimental group did poorly 
with Paul, Samuel, the Prodigal Son and 
Luke. Both groups scored poorly with the 


Old Testament people. 


PART III of the test concerns an ade- 
quate definition of certain concepts from 
the vocabulary of the church which have 
been a part of the religious instruction of 
the pupils. The words are used regularly in 
saying the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer and 
in discussing the Christian year and Chris- 
tian worship. It would be expected that 
the pupils should have a minimum work- 
ing definition of each word. In administer- 
ing the test each word was given verbally to 
the pupil and he was asked what it means. 

Once again the experimental group 
proved superior to the control group, but 
the superiority was much smaller than in 
the other parts of the test. The experi- 
mental group scored a percentage of 75.0 
correct and the control group scored a per- 
centage of 66.9. 

The items in this part are baptism, 
church, resurrection, a saint, lent, to pray, 
sin, missionary, temptation, Easter, to fast, 
God, Christmas, worship, priest, a Christian, 
the Bible, to forgive, to repent, and love. 
In only one item was there a failure to score. 
No one in the control group was able to 
define to repent, and both groups were 
very poor in their scores on resurrection 
and to fast. This is a good example of the 
use of words without understanding, since 
resurrection is said at the daily worship ser- 
vice in the Apostles’ Creed, and the noun 
form of to fast is in a popular hymn for 
Lent. 

Both groups scored perfectly with church 
and to pray, and both groups shared very 
high scores in their definitions of God, 
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Christian, worship, the Bible and love. The 
greatest difference between the two groups 
was the definition of missionary. The ex- 
perimental group scored rather well and 
the control group scored rather poorly. 


IV 


PART IV of the test concerns the response 
which the pupils make to ten open-ended 
situations. No limit is put by the test iteself 
on what the choice is to be. Each case in- 
volves an ethical principle or concept which 
has been discussed with the pupils. This 


may therefore be used as a test of whether 
the pupils are able to apply the principle to 
a real life situation in which there is com- 
plete freedom of choice. 


The behavior responses being examined 
are the pupils’ concept of prayer, repent- 
ance, jealousy, prayer before meals and wit- 
ness, sharing, selfish pride, repentance (of 
a different sort), short and long range de- 
sires, forgiveness and abstinence. Accord- 
ing to the criteria of judgment set up in 
advance, the percentage of the ideal scored 
by the experimental group was 60.8 and 
the percentage scored by the control group 
was 63.1. In this area, therefore, the control 
group proved to be superior. 

There was no item on which both groups 
were considered to have scored perfectly. 
The only perfect scores were sharing for 
the experimental group and prayer before 
meals for the control group. On each of 
these the score of the other group was high. 
High scores were also made by both groups 
on Lenten abstinence. The lowest score of 
each group was made on the same item, 
short and long range desires. Nearly all 
of the pupils in both groups preferred an 
immediate satisfaction to a deferred but 
greater one. 

Built into this part of the test are two 
complementary principles. One item deals 
with a situation in which the pupil has of- 
fended against an older brother and sister, 
while another deals with a situation in 
which the pupil has been offended by a 
younger brother or sister. These are to 
test the repentance and the willingness to 
forgive of the two groups of pupils. In 
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both groups the willingness to repent was 
greater than the willingness to forgive. 
Another complementary pair of principles 
is expressed by one situation in which there 
is the occasion for selfish pride in one’s 
own ability and another in which there is 
occasion for jealousy of another person. In 
both cases there was a greater expression 
of desire to share a superior ability with 
others than the expression of pleasure for 
the talent of another. More than half of 
each group was jealous of a talented friend. 


PART V of the test concerns the attitudes 
expressed by the pupils toward pictures of 
religious activities. The score is to be taken 
as a level of favorable response toward the 
particular activity. This might be called the 
attitude level. The pictures represent a 
church class singing, a family entering 
church, a priest reading at a lectern, a 
family standing in a pew, a child saying 
prayers, and a soldier receiving Holy Com- 
munion. 

The experimental group scored a per- 
centage of 81.0 and the control group scored 
a percentage of 77.3. The small superiority 
is with the experimental group. The most 
favorable attitude by both groups was ex- 
pressed toward the family going to church. 
However, a less favorable attitude was ex- 
pressed by both groups toward a picture of 
a family inside the church, standing in their 
pew. The experimental group scored low- 
est with the picture of a soldier receiving 
Holy Communion, and the control group 
scored lowest on the picture of a child say- 
ing his or her prayers. 


V 

THE GENERAL CONCLUSION of this study 
is that the St. Michael School pupils are 
superior to the control group in their 
knowledge of the content of the religious 
instruction program. The composite scores 
of the factual areas indicate that this su- 
periority is statistically significant at the 
5% level of confidence. The claim of the 
school that the pupils receive a very high 
quality of religious instruction is true to the 
extent that their knowledge is superior. This 
is especially true with the Bible and church 
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furnishings, although the superiority is less 
with their understanding of Christian con- 
cepts. 

With regard to real life situations and 
the pupils’ attitudes to specifically religious 
activities, as revealed in this study, there is 
no superiority. The variation between the 
two groups is small, and there is very little 
difference between the two groups. 

The great studies made in the 1920s by 
Hartshorne and May concluded that the 
chief influence on a child in ethical mat- 
ters is the home rather than the school or 
the Sunday School. In this study of the 
St. Michael School, one factor in the pairing 
of the two groups to be tested was a match- 
ing of the home influence in religious prac- 
tices. It would seem, therefore, that the 
close similarity of the two groups in be- 
havior and attitudes probably is a result of 
the similarity of the home influence. The 
influence of the school and the pupil's su- 
perior religious knowledge do not outweigh 
the influence of the home. It must be con- 
cluded that regular religious instruction will 
result in superior religious knowledge, but 
not necessarily higher behavior standards and 
improved attitudes. 

PARENTS MUST come to understand the 
vital place they have in the developing at- 
titudes and standards of behavior of their 
children. A Christian day school may then 
be able to supplement the attitudes and 
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standards of the home with a greater 
knowledge and deeper understanding of the 
meaning of Christian activity in the vari- 
ous aspects of living, worship and learning. 

Accepting the importance of the home 
and parents in the formation of religious at- 
titudes and standards of behavior, the 
Christian day school should consider ways in 
which it can assist the home in this vital 
work. The school must never presume to 
tell parents how to raise their children. 
Rather the school should attempt to make 
available to parents any helpful materials 
and discussion facilities which they might 
wish to use. Large quantities of pamphlets, 
articles and books are available for distribu- 
tion and should be made a part of the 
school library service. The school may also 
have a staff person or a chaplain who is 
competent and available for counseling with 
parents as well as children on problems of 
daily living. 

If the local congregation anticipating the 
opening of a new day school for its people 
is aware of what can be expected to result 
from its program and what must not be ex- 
pected, a great deal of unnecessary criticism 
and frustration can be avoided. The Chris- 
tian day school has great potential and can 
accomplish great things in the lives of the 
pupils, but the goals must be honest and 
realistic and devoid of utopian wishful 
thinking. 
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SYMPOSIUM 
Religious Education In the Space Age 


The problem of relating religious education to a world of rapid change, 
especially in terms of our technological advances and of our entrance 
into the space age, is faced in the articles in this symposium. The first 
three articles deal primarily with the world of change and were pre- 
sented originally as addresses at the Institute for Social and Religious 
Studies of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America in New York 
City. Dean Nuesse gave his address on November 1, 1960, Rabbi Fried- 
‘man on November 15, and the editor on November 22; they are re- 
printed by permission. The remaining articles were written by invita- 
tion of the editor and deal with the specific problems facing educators 
at various age levels. Dr. Herzfeld is concerned with education for the 
space age at the college level; Miss Hickson describes how a course was 
developed for second-graders; Mrs. Hunter draws us a picture of the 
reaction of her own children in a science museum; Father Mooney re- 
lates theology to the autonomy of the college student. 


I 
EDUCATION FOR LIVING IN A CHANGING WORLD: 
SOME PREMISES OF A CATHOLIC VIEW 


C. J. Nuesse 


Dean, School of Social Science, The Catholic University of America 


N AN ALLOCUTION to leaders of Italian 

Catholic Action, on May 15, 1926, Pope 
Pius XI presented one of the most incisive 
statements from a Catholic source of the 
radical character of social change. He was 
occupied then as throughout his pontificate 
with proposals for social reform and on this 
occasion he undertook to consider the na- 
ture of social institutions themselves, begin- 
ning by saying: 


Thus it happens that even for the greatest 
things, for those that are closest to the sub- 
stance of certain institutions, instability is 
possible, and sometimes inevitable — and it 
is even, in fact, commonplace, especially if we 
do not stop at the consideration of each fact 
in particular, but extend our view to the great 
considerations of history and of the road trav- 
eled by the human race.1 


Social change was already rapidly acceler- 
ating when these words were spoken. It 
has since quickened dramatically. Expecta- 
tions of change are now institutionalized or 
built into social structures. Not only scien- 


The first reflection bears upon the instabil- 
ity of human affairs, and not only of the 
minor ones, but also of the great; not only of 


those which are contingent circumstances of 
social life, but also those which seem bound 
up with the very substance of things, and 
which we are not in the habit of conceiving 
in any other way than as unchangeable. 
There is an instability from which no 
single thing can escape, for that, precisely, is 
the essence of created things: they have not in 
themselves the. reason for their own being. 


tifically advanced countries but the many 
new nations just emerging from tribalism 
look forward to rapid transformations in 
technologies and ways of life. Like the 
atomic scientists after Hiroshima and Naga- 


1Quoted by Williarn Ferree, S.M., Introduction 
to _ Justice (New York: Paulist Press, 1948), 
p. 6. 
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saki, however, many of the agents of accel- 
erated change are passionately concerned 
with the increasing “instability of human 
affairs.” The successor of Pope Pius XI 
took note of this concern on numerous oc- 
casions and in his last Christmas message 
before his death remarked poignantly: 

Just like those who have gone before him, 
modern man is torn between an ecstatic ad- 
miration for the world of nature, which he 
has explored to its farthest reaches and its 
deepest recesses, and the bitter uneasiness 
brought on by his own chaotic existence, for 
which he himself is responsible. This con- 
trast between the harmony in nature and the 
lack of it in his own life, instead of disappear- 
ing with the great new increase in his power 
to know and to take action, seems to follow it 
like an ominous shadow.? 

It need hardly be said that education is 
universally regarded as an indispensable 
means of dispelling the shadow. In the 
United States, the theme of education for 
living in a changing world has been a fa- 
vorite of educational theorists for fifty years 
or more. But somehow the successes of 
educators, psychologists, or social scientists 
in attacking component scientific or techni- 
cal problems have not diminished the ur- 
gency of the problem as a whole. It is the 
kind of problem which is not solved by 
science but rather by accumulating expe- 
rience and by resort to the founts of wis- 
dom. The subject is of its nature inex- 
haustible. Ultimately, the ends of educa- 
tion are the ends of human life itself and 
inescapably, therefore, philosophical and re- 
ligious views of these ends have their bear- 
ing upon education and its particular tasks. 


I 


This is not to say that there is, at least in 
Catholic teaching, a specifically religious 
theory of education for change. Rather, 
there are certain definitive points of refer- 
ence to be respected in any Catholic treat- 
ment of the subject. Educational problems 
in the technical sense — adaptation of cur- 
ricula, teaching methods, and the like — 
are the province of educators. The church's 
direct concern is the realm of faith and 


2“The Divine Law of Harmony,” The Pope 
Speaks, IV (1957-58), 242. 


morals. She asserts her right to teach her 
doctrine and its implications for both the 
individual and the social order. But her 
doctrine and tradition contain no closed sys- 
tems of either educational or social theory 
as such, even if in the course of centuries 
attractive systems have been developed and 
certain positions have come to be identified 
as Catholic in distinction from older or 
newer tendencies. Such positions, especially 
those which are not specifically theological, 
are shared in greater or lesser degree by 
those of other faiths. What I shall attempr, 
therefore, is in no sense a definitive state- 
ment of Catholic educational theory but a 
singling out of a few fundamental premises 
of a Catholic approach to the subject of 
education for change. 


THE FIRST of these premises is that even 
in the phenomena of a changing world there 
can be recognized an order in the universe 
which constitutes the metaphysical element 
in education. The existence of this order 
and of God, its author, can be known by 
natural reason. The interior life of God, 
on the other hand, can be known only by 
faith in what God has revealed. Truth is 
one; natural and supernatural truth, reason 
and faith cannot be in contradiction; in the 
traditional formulation, grace is said to per- 
fect and elevate but not to destroy nature. 
The truth of our knowledge is objective, the 
operations of our minds provide the means 
by which we are led to a direct knowledge 
of objective reality. Thus, a Catholic view 
of education for living in a changing world 
can be distinguished at the outset not only 
by its openness to the supernatural order 
but by its reverence for natural truth as 
objective, not ultimately subjective or rela- 
tive. 

It seems especially pertinent to note in 
this connection that it has been precisely the 
observation of change — so fundamental as 
to be, in the words of Pius XI, “bound up 
with the very nature of things’ — which 
has prompted men from the beginning to 
ponder the mystery of being. One of the 
familiar proofs for the existence of God 
proceeds by a process of inference from the 
fact of movement or change to the conclu- 
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sion that there exists a first mover who is 
not himself moved. Companion proofs are 
based upon the causality, the contingency, 
the limited perfection, and the order of 
things. In all these, reason attains to knowl- 
edge of God’s existence, not by the direct 
evidence of the senses, but nevertheless sure- 
ly by inference. The psalmist phrased this 
more spontaneously in singing: “The heav- 
ens declare the glory of God and the firma- 
ment proclaims the work of his hands.” 


SOME PHILOSOPHERS, from Heraclitus to 
Dewey and Kilpatrick, have insisted that all 
is timeless becoming, so that any human act 
can be only a passing moment in a sequence 
of changing processes and inter-relations of 
processes. In the tradition of what has been 
called “the per.nnial philosophy,” on the 
other hand, change is viewed as a passage 
from one state or condition of being to an- 
other as, in one of Aristotle’s examples, a 
man passes from ignorance to knowledge 
through education. Created things, although 
at no time in possession of their complete 
perfection and constantly in process from 
potentiality to actuality, have their being by 
participation in the Supreme Being whose 
essence is his existence. Thus they bear in 
their essences the mark of God’s unchange- 
ableness and are ordered to him as their 
source and end. 

All peoples have in fact found an order 
in the world, one “ever yielding to the 
new,” perhaps, but one which has been seen 
by most men, learned or unlearned, as evi- 
dence of God's existence and fulfillment. 
This order is teleological, an order of ends 
or purposes. As the eyes are known to be 
for sight and the ears for hearing, so the 
entire hierarchy of created beings is found 
to be dependent upon a transcending intel- 
ligence. The ordering of beings to each 
other and to God produces unity in multi- 
plicity. The plan of this order in the mind 
of God is called providence. 

In this plan, the universe achieves its end 
through man. Man is created in the image 
of God and thus endowed with intellect and 
will, faculties which are to be used freely 
but in accord with right reason discerning 
the eternal law of the Creator. In the words 
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of a contemporary spiritual writer, “The 
two great commandments of the law, to 
love God and to love one’s neighbour, are 
not demands which enforce a certain atti- 
tude of mind, they are invitations flowing 
from the fact that God and our neighbour 
are infinitely worthy of our love and are 
worthy to be loved, not on account of this 
or that, but because of what they are.”* 
Man, unlike lower creation, has the gift and 
the responsibility of freedom. Charles 
Peguy has God say: 

When you once have known what it is to be 
loved freely, submission no longer has any 
taste. 

All the prostrations in the world 

Are not worth the beautiful upright attitude 
of a free man as he kneels. All the sub- 
mission, all the dejection in the world 

Are not equal in value to the soaring up 
point, 

The beautiful straight soaring up of one 
single invocation 

From a love that is free.* 

There can be no real contradiction be- 
tween the obligations of an objective moral- 
ity — accepted in “the beautiful upright at- 
titude of a free man as he kneels” — and 
the possibilities of radical social change. 
Jacques Maritain has remarked concerning 
the well-known varieties of moral practices 
in human societies, “That every sort of error 
and deviation is possible in the determina- 
tion of these things merely proves that our 
sight is weak, our nature coarse, and that 
innumerable accidents can corrupt our judg- 
ment.”® Social institutions are systems of 
human actions and therefore constantly and 
necessarily subject to change, planned and 
unplanned. But the ends which are sought 
through them are not changed. In the ob- 
scurs recognition of these divinely im- 
planted ends or in the unrecognized penal- 
ties which are paid for their neglect, there is 
at work the natural moral law, grounded 
upon the human essence, known imperfectly 
and under the prodding of developing mor- 


3Aelred Watkin, O.S.B., The Enemies of Love 
(New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1958), p. 60. 


4“Freedom,” Basic Verities, trans. 
Julian Green (New York: 
1943), p. 207. 

5Man and the State (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1951), p. 90. 
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al conscience, but nevertheless the universal 
guide of men as it is a participation in the 
eternal law of God. 


II 


THE EDUCATIONAL COROLLARY of this 
view of the universe and of man’s place 
within it is a second major premise of a 
Catholic approach to the topic under discus- 
sion. Education must be ordered to the 
eternal harmony. Pope Pius XI expresses 
this most clearly in his encyclical letter “On 
the Christian Education of Youth”: 

. since education consists essentially in 
preparing man for what he must be and for 
what he must do here below, in order to at- 
tain the sublime end for which he was cre- 
ated, it is clear that there can be no true edu- 
cation which is not wholly directed to man’s 
last end, and that in the present order of 
Providence, since God has revealed Himself 
to us in the Person of His only Begotten Son, 
who alone is “the way, the truth and the life,” 
there can be no ideally perfect education 
which is not Christian education.® 


An application of this teaching must be- 
gin with the concern of genuine education 
for the whole man. As Pope Pius XII said 
in his Christmas message of 1957, the Chris- 
tian has not been called to perfect some one 
faculty or another “but rather to restore to 
the whole man the perfect image of God, 
who is harmony itself and the source of all 
order in the universe.”"? Everything that is 
taught must be seen by the learner to have 
significance with respect to the whole. Both 
the intellectual and the moral virtues must 
be developed and these must be nurtured 
and completed by the theological virtues of 
faith, hope, and charity. 

Education as an instrument of social pur- 
poses can be effective only if it remains 
faithful to its ultimate end. Human nature 
is universal and constant throughout history, 
across the boundaries of varied cultures, and 
in all the processes of social change. This 
principle does not deny in any way that the 
social character developed in a rapidly 
changing and highly stimulating environ- 
ment will be markedly different from one 

6Five Great Encyclicals (New York: Paulist 


Press, 1939), p. 39. 
7Op. cit., p. 245. 
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developed in a static society. Nor does it 
preclude at all the development of educa- 
tion for increasingly differentiated occupa- 
tional and social roles. It does assert the 
priority of the human person in education, 
mot as an economic or social unit or as a 
citizen but as a man. 

This assertion has meaning both within 
the context of the values of American so- 
ciety and in relation to the particular prob- 
lem of education for change. The former 
aspect is well stated in the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund report on education: “A free 
society nurtures the individual not alone for 
the contribution he may make to the social 
effort, but also and primarily for the sake 
of the contribution he may make to his own 
realization and development.”® And if the 
character of social change makes unprece- 
dented demands upon the _ intelligence, 
adaptability, prudence, and courage of indi- 
viduals, these qualities must be cultivated 
from the outset. There is really no diffi- 
culty in acknowledging, with Margaret 
Mead, that “change has become so rapid 
that adjustment cannot be left to the next 
generation; adults must — not once, but 
continually — take in, adjust to, use, and 
make innovations in a steady stream of dis- 
covery and new conditions."® Far from 
making education obsolete, such change de- 
mands that more attention than before be 
given to the essentials of human develop- 
ment. How else can intellectual and moral 
excellence be attained? How else can op- 
portunity be provided for self-realization? 


Ill 


INGENUITY is required to devise educa- 
tional plans and techniques adequate to the 
challenge of change. The church is con- 
cerned with these means only as they affect 
the character of the ends. The present cen- 
tury has been characterized by preoccupation 
with techniques, in large part as a con- 
comitant of the extension of education to 
the masses. Like the widening of educa- 


8T he Pursuit of Excellence (Garden City N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Co., 1958), p. v. 
®“Thinking Ahead: Why is Education Obso- 


lete?” Harvard Business Review, XXXVI (No- 
vember-December 1958), 25. 
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tional opportunities, the search for appropri- 
ate techniques is a good thing. Even pro- 
grammed teaching can be used in the ser- 
vice of principles more adequate than those 
of some behaviorist inventors of teaching 
machines. Jacques Maritain has sensed the 
real difficulty, however: 
This supremacy of means over end and the 
consequent collapse of all sure purpose and 
real efficiency seem to be the main reproach 
to contemporary education. The means are 
not bad. On the contrary, they are generally 
much better than those of the old pedagogy. 
The misfortune is precisely that they are so 
good that we lose sight of the end. Hence the 
surprising weakness of education today, which 
proceeds from our attachment to the very 
perfection of our modern educational means 
and methods and our failure to bend them 
toward the end.10 
Abuses of any number of educationa! 
ideas could be cited in illustration. Olde: 
pedagogies relied upon drill to the detri- 
ment of understanding. In some newer ap- 
proaches the purpose of classroom discus- 
sion has been defeated because it has be- 
come an end in itself. Vocational prepara- 
tion or “life adjustment” have become the 
dominant aims in some school systems. Even 
the idea of education can be said to have 
been partially subverted in American expe- 
rience. One recalls the finding of the Lynds 
in Middletown a generation ago: “This 
thing, education, appears to be desired fre- 
quently not for its specific content but as 
a symbol — by the working class as an open 
sesame that will mysteriously admit their 
children to a world closed to them, and by 
the business class as a heavily sanctioned aid 
in getting on further economically or social- 
ly in the world.”"! Serious concern with the 
intellectual and moral ends of education may 
be more widespread than it was during the 
twenties but few would argue that the situ- 
ation has changed essentially on this point. 

Educational tendencies such as these have 
been produced only in part by educational 
theories. To a very large extent they reflect 
piecemeal and unreflective responses to the 
impact of social change. Preoccupation with 


10Education at the Crossroads (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1948), p. 3. 

11Middletown (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1929), pp. 219-20. 
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means is a general hazard in an age of tech- 
nology. In his Christmas message of 1957, 
already quoted, Pope Pius XII dealt with 
this at some length in explaining the “deep- 
seated causes of conflict to be found in the 
new man who has been created by progress.” 
A few paragraphs reveal the depth of the 
challenge to education: 

Technical progress . . . when it imprisons 
man within its own narrow confines, cuts him 
off from the rest of the universe, especially 
the world of the spiritual 2nd of the inner 
tnan, and um accorting to its own 

cteristics, the most noteworthy of which 

’ ity. The way 
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result of the won j iade in the 
speed of machines. speed-crazy” man is 
attracted by this progress and easily carries 
his high regard for’ speed over to things 
whose proper development and value do not 
depend on rapid change, but rather on stabil- 
ity and fidelity to traditions. As a result, his 
life is like a reed shaken by the wind; it is 
unproductive of any lasting results and incap- 
able of supporting himself and others. 

A very similar situation arises from the re- 
markable increase in the powers of our senses 
which has been brought about by incred- 
ible modern instruments of research which 
permit man to see, hear, and measure every 
creature, every movement, every change in al- 
most every corner of the universe. The “all- 
seeing” man is so overjoyed with this great 
increase in his power and so totally absorbed 
in the use of his senses that he is led, without 
realizing it, to give less attention to using that 
completely spiritual power that enables him 
to see into the heart of things: his intellect. 
As a result, his power to produce and develop 
the true ideas which are the very substance of 
life grows weaker and weaker. 

In the same way, the wonderful increase 
in the number of ways to use external energy 
is tending more and more each day to enclose 
human life within the limits of a mechanical 
system that does everything by itself and on 
its own. As a consequence it cuts down on 
the number of reasons which used to urge 
man to develop his own personal energy.12 


In the social order, it is the “bureaucratic” 
or “organization” man who has come to the 
fore as a result of the trends depicted by 


am 


120p. cit., pp. 243-44. 
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the late pope. This man is less a man than 
a means. The scope of his personal respon- 
sibility is narrowed, not only in relation to 
the organizational ends of his activities, but 
in relation to the use of his own potentiali- 
ties as well. He is dependent in his person- 
al and family life as well as in his place of 
work upon a system which tends to become 
more and more demanding as it becomes 
more and more specialized. For “the organi- 
zation man,” the functional models of or- 
ganizational systems are the counterpart of 
the mechanical models of technological sys- 
tems. In his hands, social planning in busi- 
ness or government or education becomes 
“human engineering.” Even the “engineer- 
ing of consent” becomes an attractive possi- 
bility. 

Now to deplore the emergence of this 
model of man is not to condemn either or- 
ganization or technology as such. Pope Pius 
XII observed of the tendencies which he 
described that, “dangerous as they are, they 
are not grave enough to justify the despair 
of extreme pessimists nor the surrender of 
those who are too lazy and unwilling to do 
anything about them.”!% Advances in or- 
ganization and technology are good in them- 
selves. They, too, are gifts of the Creator 
placed within the reach of human achieve- 
ment. Civilization cannot be developed 
without them. Used properly — that is to 
say, for the real ends of human life — they 
make life ever more truly human. In the 
nature of the case, however, this is a possi- 
bility only to the extent that individual hu- 
man beings have within themselves the re- 
sources for, — in Norman Cousins’ words, 
“living with change, comprehending it, and, 
if possible, making it subordinate to the hu- 
man situation.” 


IV 


The task of formal education in the de- 
‘velopment of these resources grows with 
the complexity of the social order. It can 
be only initiatory nevertheless. Its most im- 
portant function is to lead the individual to 
self-education, for this is a prerequisite of 
his intellectual and moral growth during 
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life. The individual has always had to re- 
late meaningfully his different roles and 
adapt them to new conditions. But social 
change has made his roles increasingly nu- 
merous, specialized, and standardized, while 
removing them from proximity to the fam- 
ily and other inclusive social groups. Thus 
the hazards of compartmentalization and de- 
personalization have been multiplied. In 
this situation, the integrity of the individual 
as well as his capacity for growth depend 
more than ever upon the adequacy of his 
early formation. 


DURING THIs period of formation, a man 
must learn to value himself as a man if he 
is to succeed in subordinating organization 
and technology to the human situation. 
Whatever else an individual needs in pre- 
paration for living in a changing world — 
and obviously his needs are manifold — he 
needs above all knowledge of his end as a 
human being and of the means of ordering 
himself intellectually and morally to this 
end. It is easy to understand, therefore, 


why a child learns from the first pages of 


his catechism that he has been created “to 
know God, to love Him, and to serve Him 
on this earth and to be happy with Him 
forever in eternity.” 

The formula does not insure understand- 
ing, of course. There is a never-ending 
challenge in the practical task of its elucida- 
tion. The technical aspects of this task re- 
quire continuous attention from educators, 
but their own appreciation of the nature of 
the challenge is far more crucial for their 
success. They have not only to see the more 
or less philosophical and practical dimen- 
sions of the problem which have been sug- 
gested. They need the supernatural hope 
which lifts up the temporal hopes of man, 
not the false optimisms or myths of prog- 
ress, to be sure, but all the legitimate aspira- 
tions for the improvement of the conditions 
of human life. This is a third premise of a 
Catholic approach which can only be indi- 
cated briefly in conclusion. 


Vv 


CHRISTIAN HOPE inheres in what Pope 
Pius XII termed “the Christian concept of a 
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universe modeled on the creative wisdom of 
God, and hence unified, orderly, and har- 
monious,” with its rule given “to God and 
to man in different degrees.” In this con- 
cept, “The transient nature of a thing or of 
a fact does not destroy any dignity it may 
have as an expression of the divine Spirit”; 
the fact that the world “is ultimately di- 
rected toward the glory of the Father and 
the triumph of the Word lies at the root of 
its whole history and this is what creates 
and maintains its dignity as a witness and 
as an instrument for eternal truth, goodness, 
and harmony.”** 

Man is a “living prolongation”’® of the 
creative power of God. As Father Walter 
Ong, S.J., has put it, 

the reconstruction of the brute facts of four 

or five billion — perhaps ten billion — years 

ago in man’s mind today is more wonderful 
and impressive than the original facts them- 
selves. Against the backdrop of the infra- 
human universe which has given him birth, 
man remains more impressive than the rest 
of this universe. For he, as nothing before 
him, really includes it all. It comes to life 
and fruition in him.16 

Man, therefore, is not helplessly caught in 

some immanent, determined process. He 
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has capacities for its control, he is indeed an 
agent of change, obligated to attempt its di- 
rection according to the demands of justice 
and charity. The fulfillment of these de- 
mands is the condition of the attainment of 
the eternal life with God which is the ob- 
ject of hope. 


In view of the plane of social organiza- 
tion on which man lives today, the obliga- 
tions of social justice and social charity are 
especially far-reaching when compared with 
former periods of history. To enlarge upon 
these obligations would take us too far 
afield. But we may note that they certainly 
include provision for the amount and qual- 
ity of education appropriate for living in a 
changing world. In general, in a spirit of 
realism which, to quote the late Pope Pius 
XII once more, “embraces with the same 
sureness man’s dignity and his limits, his 
capacity for self-conquest and the reality of 
sin,”"!* the Christian educator must do his 
part in seeking to direct the use of tech- 
nological and social invention toward the 
good of man. Thus “the instability from 
which no single thing can escape” can be 
used in the service of God. 
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N RELATION to our theme, Judaism pre- 
sents an instructive paradox. On the one 
hand, traditionally and officially, it pro- 
claims itself a finished, fixed divine revela- 
tion, to which and from which, in the 
words of Deuteronomy,' one may neither 


14] bid., 246, 251. 

15Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, “Roots of our 
Being,” Commonweal, LXXIII (November 4, 
1960), 147. 

16"Evolution and Cyclism in Our Time” 


published) . 


(un- 


1Dt. 4, 12, 13, 1. Rabbi Solomon Ibn Adret 
(13th Century) interprets the injunction (Rosh 
Hashanah 16a) as directed to the individual and 


add nor detract. According to normative 
Rabbinic theory, the entire Oral Law, far 
from being a later development, was al- 
ready revealed in all its complexity and de- 
tail to Moses at Sinai, even down to the 
innovation that some perceptive student was 
destined to introduce generations in the fu- 
ture. Philo, with admirable clarity and no 
little rhetorical sweep, summed up the Rab- 
binic attitude towards the fixity and im- 


17™The Contradiction of Our Age,” The Pope 
Speaks, Ill (1956-57), 337. 


(2) not to the decisions and enactments of the 
sages when the latter act in their official capacity. 
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mutability of the Torah in these words: 
“The provisions of this law alone, stable, 
unmoved, unshaken, as it were stamped 
with the seal of nature itself, remain in 
fixity from the day they were written until 
now, and for the future we expect them to 
abide through all time as immortal, so long 
as the sun and the moon and the whole 
heaven and the world exist.”? 

A more familiar expression of the Rab- 
binic doctrine is the New Testament state- 
ment,® “Until heaven and earth pass away, 
not the smallest letter, not an apex of a let- 
ter, shall pass away from the law till it all 
be done,” “Whoever shall relax one of these 
very least commandments and teach men 
so shall be called the least in the kingdom 
of heaven.” Maimonides included this Rab- 
binic doctrine in his statement of the creed, 
thus declaring the perpetuity of the Torah 
one of the thirteen cardinal principles of 
Judaism. 

BUT ALL THIS, to which more could be 
readily added, is but one side of the coin, 
one member of the paradox. The other is 


the fact that in Scriprure* itself the Rabbis 
of the Talmud found ample warrant for 
their interpretations and enactments even 
where these could claim no specific support 


in Scripture. To quote George Foote 
Moore,® “When the exigencies of the time 
seemed to them to demand it, the rabbis in 
council or individually did not hesitate to 
suspend or set aside laws in the Pentateuch 
on their own authority .. . There are in fact 
numerous rabbincial enactments from all 
periods, which are more or less directly at 
variance with the plain letter and intent of 
the law.” The great contribution of the 
Conservative School in Judaism has been 
the scientific study of Jewish thought and 
institutions, a study which has revealed 
their evolutionary, developmental character. 

This then is the paradox in Judaism rele- 
vant to our theme: a religious doctrine and 
praxis which pronounces itself as eternal 


2VITA MOSIS, 113, par. 14-16. 
3Matthew, 5, 18. 
*Deuteronomy 17, 11. 
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and immutable as the God to whom it owes 
its origin, and which nevertheless has not 
failed time and again to undergo far-reach- 
ing change and shift in both teaching and 
practice. 


I 


This phenomenon, the sustained effort si- 
multaneously to maintain the values of per- 
manence and change, can be instructive in 
our present situation. Only by holding 
these two in creative tension and balance 
can we come to fruitful grips with the 
revolutionary changes that are now sweep- 
ing the world. For the moment I would 
keep the discussion within the framework 
of Judaism, though I shall presently en- 
large it. There are certain abiding values, 
religious and moral, as well as permanent 
forms in Judaism, but which can only be 
truly operative if they reckon fully with the 
changes, ideological, technological, social 
and political, that set the conditions of 
modern life. Further, these values serve as 
the criteria by which alone I can judge 
whether any change, proposed or actual 
should be accepted or rejected. Finally, it 
is the method of Judaism to validate its 
changes in teaching and practice by re- 
interpreting its authoritative sources, thus 
making for organic growth rather than a 
series of new departures. These three prin- 
ciples obviously carry implications that go 
beyond the confines of Judaism. A few 
illustrations of this viewpoint from within 
the context of Judaism should be noted be- 
fore applying it to the human situation 
generally. 

The monotheistic God-faith stands at the 
center of Jewish religion as its central value. 
But this is a multi-faceted concept that of- 
fers a variety of meanings which must be 
related to our general view of the function 
of religion. I see religion generally as a 
binding of man to the sources of his being 
and thus possessed of three dimensions, 
cosmic, social, or group and personal. By 
the latter I mean the individual’s need to 
achieve true self-hood and thus come to a 
genuine realization of his significance and 
responsibility as a person. This achieve- 
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ment, I hold, is possible only when the in- 
dividual sees himself, again and again, as 
standing in confrontation with God. 

One of the profoundest changes, the full 
effect of which is yet to be worked out in 
modern life, is the increasing depersonaliza- 
tion of human relations. More than one 
psychologist and social philosopher has 
analyzed at length the negative, debilitating 
effects on the human personality of the 
mass society in which we live with the 
atomization and anonymity it imposes upon 
the person. I have reference to such books 
as Eric Fromm’s The Sane Society and Eric 
Kahler’s The Tower and the Abyss. Both 
propose, in varying forms, a radical recon- 
struction of social and economic life as the 
only possible answer. To me it seems that 


we face here an irreversible social trend: 
modern man is not going back to live in 
utopian communes. The foreseeable direc- 
tion is an increase in the mass character 
of man’s activities, not a diminution. If 
modern man is to regain and hold an image 
of himself as a person, a being of signifi- 


cance and. responsibility, it can come only 
through a quickening of faith in the possi- 
bility of the individual addressing God and 
thus achieving genuine selfhood. And it is 
precisely this aspect or dimension of reii- 
gion to which I find myself increasingly 
directed in my thinking and preaching. It 
is not, of course, that Judaism’s monotheis- 
tic God-faith has undergone or should un- 
dergo radical alterations in the light of a 
change in man’s social situation. God is 
still the cosmic being behind the phe- 
nomena of life, both revealed and hidden in 
the processes of nature. He is the God 
manifest in the history of Israel, the God 
of the group, but owing to the radical trans- 
formations that are taking place in modern 
life, the meaning of God that speaks most 
directly and powerfully to me is the God 
in whose presence alone I can hope to at- 
tain to true self-discovery, validation and 
affirmation. And in the tradition of Ju- 
daism, it is the passages and episodes that 
speak of the encounter of the individual 
with God that offer a maximum of inspira- 
tion and guidance. Thus, a radical change 
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in the consciousness of man evokes a new 
emphasis and predominance in the tradi- 
tional Jewish doctrine of God. Any teach- 
ing of the Jewish God-faith that does not 
thus relate itself to the changed conscious- 
ness of the modern man speaks in a void or 
at best an a wave length to which the man 
of our time is simply not attuned. 


II 


My second illustration relates to a matter 
of religious practice in which we of the 
Conservative School have been adamantly 
resistant to change because of a value we 
deem permanent. Our religious service 
contains a number of rituals traditionally 
symbolic of reverence and piety. Most of 
them are utterly foreign to the larger en- 
vironment in which we live. But since 
genuine symbols are not readily called into 
being but like organic beings slowly grow 
and slowly die, we are understandably most 
reluctant to change them or drop them, 
though they no longer accord with the 
symbols prevalent in the environment in 
which we live. In the Western world, 
bare-headedness is, among other things, a 
symbol of reverence. In the Jewish world, 
the covered head is the traditional indica- 
tion of reverence. Insisting as we do upon 
the covered head in the synagogue or when 
engaged in performing a religious act, we 
in essence resist and defy a change we 
readily accept in other areas of our lives. 
What is the principle involved here? The 
value or end we seek to maintain is that 
of reverence. And since in Jewish religious 
culture, the covered head is the traditional 
symbol of piety, it would be in our judg- 
ment egregious folly to borrow the sym- 
bolic acts of other religious cultures in order 
to maintain that end. In the field of re- 
ligious symbolism, unlike practical life, ends 
and means are inextricably mixed up. Thus, 
no one yet has suggested that since the 
handwritten Torah stems from an age when 
all books were written by hand, it would be 
highly practicable to replace the handwrit- 
ten Torah in the present day synagogue by 
a printed text. So I presume the Jewish re- 
ligion in its practices will go on defying 
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many changes that have taken place and that 
will yet occur. Perhaps an even more sig- 
nificant example, since it concerns the basic 
Jewish institution of the Sabbath, may be 
offered. 

Two or three generations ago, it was 
seriously proposed and some congregations 
proceeded to act on the proposal, that the 
Jewish Sabbath be shifted to Sunday since 
Sunday was the day of rest acknowledged by 
most Americans. The practical advantages 
are quite obvious and we need not describe 
the enormous difficulties in attempting to 
maintain a day of cessation from labor on 
what is still an ordinary working day for the 
majority of the population. Today the 
proposal is a curiosity of American Jewish 
history and virtually every congregation that 
did adopt the practice has long since re- 
verted to the traditional Jewish Sabbath. 

What happened? The recognition dawned 
that here too the means could not be di- 
vorced from the end, that in certain areas 
Judaism simply could not adopt itself to 
changed conditions without losing its soul. 
The Sabbath could no more survive when 
shifted to another day of the week than a 
Scroll of the Torah once printed could re- 
tain its sacred symbolic character. 

I offer a final illustration to clarify the 
classic method whereby Judaism absorbed 
change through the process of interpreta- 
tion. Here, a plethora of examples are 
available. Aside from the Talmud which 
abounds with examples in both Halakhah 
and Agadah, one of the most striking from 
the later period is Maimonides’ interpreta- 
tion of the Bible in the light of Aristotelian 
metaphysics. How confident Maimonides 
was of his ablity to harmonize Scripture 
with Aristotelian philosophy may be gath- 
ered from his treatment of the problem of 
creation. If, he writes in his Guide to the 
Perplexed, he were convinced of the truth 
of Aristotle’s contention that matter is eter- 
nal, he could readily reconcile it with the 
Biblical account of creation. “The gates 
of interpretation” he asserted, “are not 
closed.” For all its historical inadequacies, 
this method possessed the great psychologi- 
cal advantage of linking the new with the 
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old and smoothing over the conflict be- 
tween them, and thus making men less re- 
sistant to new ideas. We shall presently 
indicate the measure in which this method 
still remains available to us. 


Il 


REARED in the tradition of Judaism that, 
as we have seen, seeks to hold permanence 
and change in balance, by judging innova- 
tion in the light of permanent values and 
by assimilating the new to the old, it is but 
natural that I propose to meet the general 
problem of change wherever it appears from 
that position. Let us consider several areas 
where, as it seems to me, that viewpoint 
can help resolve some of our present dilem- 
mas. 

By now, the notion that nothing is per- 
manent except change has rooted fairly deep 
in the consciousness of the average man. In- 
evitably, it engenders the feeling that all 
values are shot through with relativity or, 
as the poet put it, “time makes ancient good 
uncouth.” If nothing be permanent, noth- 
ing can be taken with absolute seriousness, 
not even life itself. No escape into a phi- 
losophy of the moment, the notion so 
largely represented in the flow of uncon- 
scious school of literature, that the only 
reality is the experience of the moment, can 
bypass this dilemma. It is a whistling in the 
metaphysical dark. 

Actually, there are permanent data in the 
human situation and hence the possibility 
of permanent values. The transiency of 
life is one such datum, the basic nature and 
needs of man is another datum, one which 
includes a host of needs, drives and capaci- 
ties. The nature of man in society is a 
fourth, the moral imperative is yet another 
permanent feature as is the human need to 
relate oneself affirmatively to the ultimate 
source of life and meaning. These consti- 
tute the permanent background against 
which the eternal human adventure must be 
played out. Men may and do respond to 
these data in a variety of ways. To the 
proposition that life is short men respond 
variously, but to remain oblivious to the 
fact, if that were possible, is simply tc re- 
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fuse to reckon with the human condition 
and to build a life on illusory premises. 
Now, the religious traditions represent sets 
of values framed as responses to these per- 
manent data, but all of these are ultimately 
based on man’s response to God. That is 
why incidentally the Ten Commandments 
open with what is really not a command- 
ment but rather a declaration and affirma- 
tion from which all the rest flows. These 
broadly speaking, in Judaism at least, repre- 
sent the permanent values. Changes and 
transformation may and indeed have en- 
larged and deepened our interpretation of 
the commandments but the religious and 
moral values they represent remain pet- 
manent. 

ONE OR TWO examples may illuminate 
the point. It may be readily assumed that 


the commandment, “Thou shall not mur- 
der,” did not originally consider the execu- 
tion of criminals by the community an act 
of murder. Yet, later development of Jew- 
ish law clearly pointed in that direction, as 
can be seen from the fact that capital pun- 


ishment in Rabbinic Law is virtually im- 
possible. The Rabbinic interpretation of 
“Honor Thy Father and Mother” patently 
reflects a patriarchal society in which the 
family is governed by the authoritarian rule 
of the father. Far-reaching changes in the 
structure of the family in our time would 
incline us to conceive respect for parents in 
quite other terms, one that would include 
respect for the personality and individuality 
of children. So one might consider the com- 
mandments, one by one, and in each in- 
stance note how in both the past and the 
present changing concepts and condition 
tended to broaden or limit the values they 
embody. Thus, permanence and change, 
far from being mutually contradictory terms, 
actually imply each other and are engaged 
in a never-ending dialectic. 


IV 
NO ONE, it has been said, walks into the 
future backwards. But by the same token, 
no one walks into the future out of no- 
wheres. Always we carry with us loyalties 
of the past, and we are reluctant to relin- 
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quish them. The cultural and political lag 
is a stubborn reality even in these days of 
revolutionary political transformations and 
awakenings. World community is a con- 
cept that aside from its handful of zealots 
appears to the mass of men, assuming that 
they have heard of it, not alone utopian 
which it is but as a night-marish horror to 
be resisted with one’s last breath. 

The notion of limitation of national sov- 
ereignty is just about as removed from pres- 
ent reality as anything can be. And yet the 
logic of events points inevitably in that di- 
rection. How can men be readied for that 
step, the most momentous in the history 
of human society, one of which only the 
prophets dared dream? Clearly, it must be 
linked in an infinite variety of ways with 
the present international engagements and 
cooperative acts of national governments. In 
these days of crisis in the United Nations, 
with the Russians threatening to disrupt 
that instrument of international coopera- 
tion such as it is, this would seem a quixotic 
proposal. Such present enterprises as 
Unesco and the U.N. Health Organizations 
may seem slender reeds on which to build 
so grand a structure as world community, 
but only further international undertakings 
of similar character can possibly in the days 
to come furnish the foundation for such 
structure. 

The need for world community, brought 
about fundamentally by rapidly accumulat- 
ing technological change has been suddenly 
thrust upon humanity long before men have 
learned to think and feel in global terms and 
thus develop growing loyalties that extend 
beyond national boundaries. There will be 
no sudden leap into the future and if there 
is, the chances are that it will end disas- 
trously, as the League of Nations ended in 
failure. Men can be most readily brought 
to accept change when it is linked, step by 
step to the familiar. Nom saltus in natura. 
There are no leaps in physical nature and 
so too in human nature we move by small 
mutations towards the future. 

FOR ALL OUR innate resistance to change 
and the static effect of traditional thinking 
and feeling, the innumerable mounting 
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technological changes we have witnessed 
in our lifetime are creating a mind-set in 
the American people in which change is 
equated with advance and the latest model 
of anything is assumed to be an improved 
model. This assumption tends to include 
not alone the gadgets of our culture, such 
as cars, television sets and refrigerators, but 
is applied to human relations as well as 
social, cultural and moral values. As a 
people we take to the latest fashions in 
these areas as enthusiastically as we take to 
the latest models in hi-fi sets or cooking 
equipment. How peculiarly American this 
attitude is was revealed to me a few years 
back on a visit to England. 


The House of Commons had been virtu- 
ally destroyed by bombing during the war 
and was rebuilt shortly after the close of 
hostilities. When I visited a session of the 


House of Commons in its new quatters after 
the war, I was amazed to find how strongly 
it resembled the old House of Commons 
familiar to me through photographs. I in- 


quired of a guard. He assured me that the 
new House of Commons not only resembled 
the old, it was an exact replica, nothing had 
been changed, not a seat had been added to 
the tiny visitors gallery, even the style of 
the furniture and the color of the carpeting 
had been retained. For an American, that 
was an amazing experience, one that was to 
be even more remarkably confirmed on my 
visit, a few days later to Oxford. At the 
time of my visit some of the older build- 
ings of Oxford dating back to the 14th cen- 
tury were being reconstructed. I use the 
word advisedly. For I noticed that the 
heavy rectangular blocks of stone that con- 
stituted the outer walls were being taken 
down, one at a time, resurfaced and re- 
cemented back into place, so that the build- 
ing would appear and in fact would be not 
a whit different than it was in the 14th 
century. One can hardly imagine an Ameri- 
can university or government agency pro- 
ceeding in like manner. The only material 
things we permit to remain unchanged are 
monuments, non-functioning relics of our 
past. 
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Vv 


OUR ENTHUSIASM for change, as I have 
indicated, spills over into the realm of ideas 
and values and the latest ideas and theories 
whether they be in the field of child rear- 
ing, education, sex morality or psychology 
win us over with inordinate speed, not least 
of all simply because they are freshly 
minted. No one can look back without 
failing to note that the past three decades 
are littered with dead ideas that, like Jonah’s 
gourd, came up in a day and vanished in a 
day but which in their time managed to win 
considerable acceptance. There is hardly a 
human discipline or cultural realm in which 
faddism does not play a significant role and 
take its toll. Offhand, one recalls such fads 
as John Watson’s behavioristic psychology, 
the advocacy of companionate or trial mar- 
riage, the economic theory known as tech- 
nocracy, the permissive school of child- 
rearing and, at the present moment, the 
spiritual hiccup which is Zen Buddhism. 
The transient success of these fads bespeaks 
a woeful lack of permanent value and cri- 
teria in the minds of large sectors of our 
populace by which new ideas might be ex- 
amined and evaluated. 


But more serious than all these seven 
day wonders and more strikingly and tragi- 
cally illustrative of the absence of permanent 
value against which new theories might be 
measured is what happened in America in 
the thirties among our intellectuals. I refer 
to the deep inroads Communism made into 
the minds and loyalties of our younger in- 
tellectuals at that time. It is not enough to 
say that under the pressure of the economic 
and social dislocation of the depression, 
even thinking men proved susceptible to 
palpable falsehoods and error. Proportion- 
ately, Communism won more adherents 
among those possessed of the power of criti- 
cal thinking than it did among the readily 
seduced masses. Not the least of the factors 
in Communism’s capture of the intellectuals 
mind in the thirties was the fact that that 
mind was woefully uncommitted to a set of 
permanent moral values or principles that 
should have rendered it resistant if not im- 
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pervious to the blandishments of Commu- 
nism. 


I may seem to be playing it safe by 
limiting myself to historical examples. Let 
me then offer a current instance in which 
the liberal mind, the one most receptive to 
and enthusiastic for change, seems prone to 
take up current slogans and refuses to ex- 
amine them critically in the light of basic 
universal principles. I have reference to 
such slogans as “Africa for Africans” or 
“Cuba for Cubans” which the liberal mind 
is so ready to echo. If these slogans mean, 
as they seem to mean, that the only people 
who have legitimate right to live and work 
and enjoy the fruit of their legitimate labor 
as well as the normal rights, liberties and 
protection of citizenship in these areas are 
Africans or Cubans, as the case may be, are 
we not thereby assenting to a barbarous, 
tribal system of society? Then what was 
wrong with the Nazi slogan of Germany for 
Aryans or the Know-Nothing policy of 
America for white Protestant Americans? 
The relatively new principle of self-deter- 
mination, it seems to me, must clearly be 
subordinate to the older, more universal and 
basic principle of the rights of all men of 
whatever color or ethnic group they be 
wherever they live. Repeatedly, in the last 
few years, liberal opinion has greeted the 
violence and ethnic exclusiveness and ex- 
clusion attendant upon the creation of new 
states or aroused nationalism with clucking 
sounds about “chickens coming home to 
roost” instead of demands for universal 
rights and opposition to states whose first 
acts on coming to independent statehood 
have been wholesale expulsion of foreign- 
ers, confiscation of their property and out- 
right slaughter and rape. 


VI 


ALL THAT HAS been said thus far might 
be legitimately construed as a plea for con- 
servatism and a justification for a cautious, 
hesitant, tentative approach to change. That 
it is, but if I go on now to espouse, in the 
light of the historic example of Judaism, a 
willingness and eagerness for change, I must 
insist that the contradiction is more appar- 
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ent than real. I recall to you the paradox 
with which we began: a religion which, on 
the one hand, officially proclaims its basic 
document, the Torah, immutable but which, 
on the other hand, has undergone in the 
course of its millennial history an enormous 
series of mutations. If that be self-contra- 
dictory, then life itself is self-contradictory, 
for is not the human body, as well as every 
organic being in constant flux without 
thereby losing its identity or its structural 
permanence? The inorganic alone is free 
of change. Any change it experiences is 
imposed from without and is not of its own 
making, as a rock is worn away by elements. 
Organic structures (and a religious culture 
as well as society is an organic structure) 
can determine and direct the alterations it 
deems desirable. Basically, Judaism, far from 
being content with the status quo, is a dy- 
namic faith which seeks the profoundest 
and most radical of all changes, the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of God upon earth, 
or, in the phrase of our liturgy, “to perfect 
the world under the kingdom of the AI- 
mighty.” 

And here it must be recalled that Judaism 
began its course in history with a revolution, 
the revolt against the pagan conception of 
life and the world, a revolt symbolized in 
Jewish legend by Abraham's destruction of 
his father's idols. Judaism remains com- 
mitted to that dynamism as long as it in- 
sists, as it does insist, that the Messiah is 
yet to come and that the world remains un- 
redeemed. Nowhere does that dynamism 
find nobler, more dramatic expression than 
in the writings of the Hebrew prophets. I 
refer here not alone to the familiar and oft 
quoted passages in which the Prophets de- 
scribe the future resolution of the tensions 
between nations and even between man 
and the predatory beasts but to those in 
which they project man as being reborn. 
“And I shall remove from them,” says the 
prophet Ezekiel, “the heart of stone from 
their flesh and I shall give them a heart of 
flesh.” Can there be any greater change 
than that pictured by the prophet Joel? 
“And it shall come to pass that I will pour 
out my spirit on all flesh, and your sors and 
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daughters shall prophesy, and your old men 
shall dream dreams, and your young men 
shall see visions. And also upon the men 
servants and the women servants I shall 
pour out my spirit in those days.” The 
change which the prophets foretell is not 
alone the profoundest kind of transforma- 
tion of human consciousness. Even physical 
nature which they ordinarily see as immuta- 
ble, will, in the days to come, be trans- 
formed and bring forth remarkable abun- 
dance. 

It may of course be argued that the 
prophets foresaw these changes not as the 
result of human effort and control, but 
rather in apocalyptic terms through divine 
agency. And that is true. But always, it 
ought be recalled, that the messianic age, to 
the prophetic mind, was predicated on the 
repentance of Israel and mankind. In later 
Jewish thought, this doctrine of repent- 
ance received enormous elaboration and be- 
came the dominent motif of the Jewish 
High Holy Days. And what is repentance, 
if not the resultant of human effort and 
control? 

IT OUGHT BE clear that with its Messi- 
anic doctrine, Judaism cultivated a mind 
and spirit that refused to accept the status 
quo as the best of all possible worlds and 
it certainly never subscribed to the peculiar 
doctrine “what is, is what ought to be.” 
Least of all did it look backward wistfully 
towards some lost Eden. Longfellow, who 
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was struck by the fact that Hebrew, unlike 
the languages he was familiar with, is writ- 
ten from right to left, turned the fact into 
a parable and saw the Jews in his poem 
“The Jewish Cemetery at Newport” as a 
people whose gaze is perpetually directed to 
the past. Thus he wrote — 


And thus forever with reverted look, 

The mystic volume of the world they read, 
Spelling it backward like a Hebrew book 
Till life becomes a legend of the dead. 


This, of course, is a misreading of Jew- 
ish faith or, at best, a viewing Judaism in 
terms of but one half of the paradox we 
have described. To be sure, there are those 
among us, though their numbers are small 
and perhaps dwindling, for whom the Mes- 
siah means a patient sitting and waiting. 
But for most Jews it means the doing of 
deeds that will hasten his coming. 


May I conclude on something of a per- 
sonal note? It is my father’s description of 
my grandfather. My grandfather, my father 
used to say, was the kind of Jew who be- 
lived most firmly in the coming of the Mes- 
siah and for his coming he prayed devoutly 
every day. But if someone were to say to 
him, Reb Tuviah, “haven’t you heard, the 
Messiah has just arrived?” his prompt re- 
sponse would be “don’t be a fool, impossi- 
ble.” Is that not to say, the last change be- 
yond which history ends is forever on the 
way but never arrives? 
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A PROTESTANT expects change in God’s 

world and he hopes to be able to 
comprehend the meaning of change. He 
believes that change should be directed in 
terms of human betterment for all mankind, 


but that he must seek to live according to 
the will of God under any and all conditions. 
A changing world under God provides him 
with a broad perspective that may be fright- 
ening in its challenges and at the same time 
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may be a protection against seeing every 
new development in terms of narrow self 
interest. But change is not necessarily good 
for individuals, groups, or nations, and his 
Protestant conscience demands that pro- 
posed and existing developments be evalu- 
ated, opposed, controlled, and redirected. He 
is convinced that “among all the changes 
and chances of this mortal life,” he will be 
defended by God’s “most gracious and ready 
help.” 


INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


Protestantism has not always expressed 
this attitude toward change. The rapid de- 
velopments of the industrial revolution 
caught most churches flat-footed. For ex- 
ample, in Sheffield, England, about two- 
thirds of the workers were estranged from 
the churches in 1840. This was due in 
part to the long hours of labor and the 
absence of any opportunity for education, 
but primarily the cause was to be found in 
the lack of any real concern for the welfare 
of the laborers by the bishops, clergy, and 
upper-class members of the congregations. 
The speed of change has accelerated in the 
last century, and especially in recent decades, 
but perhaps nothing was as catastrophic as 
the inflexibility of the churches in most in- 
dustrial centers in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. 


We see industrialization today in terms of 
the general technological development which 
has occurred in most fields of labor, includ- 
ing agriculture, transportation, mining, and 
manufacturing, along with the social changes 
accompanying it. From the Christian view- 
point, these changes are seen as a gift from 
God to be used according to his purposes. 
Therefore, if there is to be Christian educa- 
tion along these lines, Christians need to 
understand the economic, sociological, and 
technical factors and to take steps to seek 
those forms of social and political action 
which will deepen the life of the com- 
munity, nation, and world. 


1See E. R. Wickham, Church and People in an 
Industrial City (London: Lutterworth Press, 
1957). 
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SCIENCE 

Closely allied are the changes in the 
realm of science. Not only has science 
caused the acceleration of our technological 
processes, challenged our approaches to in- 
ternational relations, and caused us to fe- 
think the ethical aspects of war, but it has 
also changed our perspective on the nature 
of the cosmos. Religious belief ultimately 
is metaphysical; a sputnik can cause some 
people to rethink the location of heaven and 
a tranquilizer can make them rethink their 
views of demon possession. In recent years, 
Protestant theologians, on the whole, have 
been so concerned with the issues of theol- 
ogy in terms of personal relations and of the 
hiddenness of an existential deity that they 
have failed to do justice to the God who is 
still God of the cosmos after the most 
powerful hydrogen bomb has polluted the 
atmosphere. But even in the realm of per- 
sonal relations, it is hard to communicate 
the meaning of an “I-thou” relationship to 
a world where depersonalizing goes on in 
our thinking as well as in our scientific 
views of man. It is hard to believe that the 
hairs of my head are numbered when I am 
not much more than a number myself. 


NATIONAL STRUCTURES 

Equally puzzling to most church mem- 
bers is the significance of changes in na- 
tional structures and relationships. What is 
God’s purpose in the emergence of new 
nations and the breakdown of colonialism? 
What is the work of the church in lands 
dominated by Marxist philosophy? These 
changes affect the Christian in his home 
land, but often his thinking and willing are 
paralyzed by lack of any sense of direction. 
He cooperates happily with the American 
dream in terms of a secularized materialism, 
but he is unable to imagine what problems 
face his fellow Christian in an emerging na- 
tion with its anti-western and therefore anti- 
Christian emotions, or what problems con- 
front an East German pastor named Jo- 
hannes Hamel as he seeks to serve God in 
a Marxist land? What does it mean, for 


“See Karl Barth, Johannes Hamel, and Robert 
McAfee Brown, How to Serve God in a Marxist 
Land (New York: Association Press, 1960). 
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example, when a fourteen year-old boy has 
to choose betwen Lutheran confirmation 
and the Jugendweihe (Communist youth 
dedication) in East Germany? Has the 
church solved the problem when it permits 
him to be confirmed at twelve and to face 
the Jugendweihe decision at fourteen? 


MOBILITY 


The rapid mobility of our industrial so- 
ciety on wheels has led to the destruction 
of many of the roots which provide social, 
moral, and religious security. We have be- 
come excited from time to time about mi- 
grant camps and inner-city parishes, but we 
have done little for the migrants of Levit- 
town and suburbia. What can we do for a 
child who has been in six schools and six 
Sunday schools in the past six years? 

The task here is not to analyze all the ele- 
ments of change, but to point to the fact of 
change in these areas and to indicate what 
this means for the educational objectives of 
Protestant churches. We are convinced that 
“God calls us to act in society, making use 
of economic and political structures and 
movements which are available instead of 
waiting until there is an ideal situation. The 
certainty of His victory frees us from illu- 
sions and false hopes, and at the same time 
guarantees that in whatever circumstances 
we find ourselves our efforts will have sig- 
nificance in God's own ongoing purposes 
for society. . . . Questions of the ‘spirit’ can- 
not be separated from questions of the 
‘body’. . . . Questions of individual ethics, 
of family, of the goals of economic life, of 
human rights, and of international coopera- 
tion can never be answered in isolation from 
each other.’ 


THE THEOLOGICAL BASIS 


THE BIBLICAL revelation centers in God 
who is Lord of history. Because it is cen- 
tered in Jesus Christ, it is also centered in 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. We 


8Quoted from The Common Christian Respon- 
sibility ‘Toward Areas of Rapid Social Change 
(Geneva: The Department on Church and Society, 
Division of Studies, World Council of Churches, 
1956), pp. 5, 39. 
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believe that God is working out his own 
purpose in the history of this earth and that 
he is involved in the daily events through 
which we discover the meaning of our lives. 
In this world, no matter how much we are 
conditioned by the past and by our own 
environment, we are free to be servants of 
God or of other forces. God is the deity of 
Jew and Christian like, not because of man’s 
goodness, but because of God’s love. “Be 
assured then, that it is not because of your 
goodness that the LORD your God is giving 
you this fine land to occupy; for you are a 
stiff-necked people” (Deuteronomy 9:6, 
Smith-Goodspeed translation). | Because 
God has done this, the people are to be his 
people. The kingdom of God, wrote Wal- 
ter Rauschenbusch, “is not a matter of get- 
ting individuals into heaven, but of trans- 
forming the life on earth into a harmony 
of heaven.* 

Because the world is God's creation, there 
is nothing about it as such which opposes it 
to God's will. But the world is not what 
God intended it to be, and therefore the 
Christian believes that the turning point in 
history was God's act in sending Jesus 
Christ, through whom God reconciled the 
world to himself. The church, therefore, is 
charged with the responsibility of seeking 
God's kingdom within this society in which 
we live. It works fom the implications of 
the Gospel and not from fixed rules. “It 
is precisely from the historical perspective 
given in the Old and in the New Testa- 
ment,” wrote Martin Dibelius, “that the 
Christian knows that God’s command sounds 
different to different men at different times 
. .. The nature of Christian life is based on 
faith, love and hope. This means that it 
consists in radical obedience, superhuman 
love, and treating everything that exists as 
relative and provisional.”® 

Here we see the theological meaning of 
change. There are no absolutes outside of 


4Walter Rauschenbausch, Christianity and the 
Social Crisis (New York: Macmillan & Co., 
1907), p. 65. 

5Martin Dibelius, “The Message of the New 
Testament and the Orders of Society,” in Christian 
Faith and the Common Life (London: George Al- 
len & Unwin, Ltd., 1938), pp. 39, 33. 
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God himself, and the nature of his creation 
is to be'in process, to be dynamic, to be 
moving toward finite goals which point to 
the absolute but never get there. The means 
for judging the significance of change is to 
be found in the realms of meaning and value. 
That which increases meaning and value in 
the world is the work of God, as Henry 
Nelson Wieman has insisted. The content 
of meaning and value is to be found in the 
Biblical revelation, not in terms of specific 
political, social or ethical actions, but in 
terms of personal relations between God 
and man and between man and men. 
Growth or change which moves in this di- 
rection is good and is to be supported in 
terms of Christian obedience; growth or 
change which moves in the opposite direc- 
tion is evil, and Christians are to resist it 
or learn how to adapt to it without losing 
their integrity. But most choices are com- 
plex and most knowledge is inadequate, 
which means that the Christian who seeks 
to be obedient to God finds himself caught 
in a position where he needs to compromise 


on the basis of (at best) intelligent guess 
work. The position is further complicated 
by the inconsistencies in his own nature 
that make him desire less than the best that 


he can envisage in any situation. He seeks 
to subordinate change to his own desires 
and is unable to subordinate it to what he 
believes to be the will of God. He knows 
that he is doing this, and therefore is caught 
up in the maelstrom of sin, guilt, and 
anxiety. This he tries to cover up by vari- 
ous tricks of self-deception and of fooling 
others, which succeed to a certain degree 
and therefore enhance the opportunities of 
those who want to further change in direc- 
tions opposed to the will of God as con- 
ceived in the Jewish-Christian tradition. 
Thus, we get just about what we deserve. 


PROTESTANT NURTURE 


The approach to Protestant nurture be- 
gins fom a theological perspective. By this, 
I mean that theology is “the truth-about- 
God-in-relation-to-man.” This truth is rooted 
in the Biblical revelation, and it is related 
to man in terms of today’s relevance. God 
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reveals himself through the events of his- 
tory, and his revelation is appropriated 
when men are illumined to see the meaning 
of these events. Christian education is based 
on this revelation, and we believe that, by 
God's grace, learners in the Christian com- 
munity are led through discernment to the 
point at which they are faced with a genu- 
ine option. In this situation, they are free 
to make their decision, and this decision is 
not subject to the manipulation of men. 
Their education continues as they live with- 
in the worshiping community of their fel- 
lows and as they face the problems confront- 
ing them in the world. 

The starting point of all Christian edu- 
cation might be described in terms of a 
formula: 


— from the world — to the church 
— to the world. 


The learner comes from the world, bring- 
ing, with him the resources of his natural 
virtues and insights, the obstacles of his 
wilfulness and blindness; he brings himself, 
molded by all of his previous experiences 
and his interpretation of them, as well as 
his unconscious yearnings and anxieties; he 
is the total of all that he has done, and with- 
in himself there is much that is hidden 
from everyone except God. His roots are 
primarily in our secular society, influenced 
perhaps by the Protestant nurture of his sur- 
roundings. These roots may be shallow or 
deep. The church sees him ideally as a 
child of God, a unique person, a creature 
for whom Christ died. He may have heard 
these words, but he has not experienced 
their reality in a congregation of believers. 


AT THIS POINT, which is as adequate as 
a brief and general description can be, we 
move into the realm of hopeful and perhaps 
wishful thinking. He comes from the world, 
a changing world with all manner of com- 
plex and difficult problems, into the church. 
Here, in this fellowship of the Holy Spirit, 
he brings all his experiences, with their 
meanings, and in this community he is 
helped to find that these previous meanings 
can be translated to terms of a broader and 
deeper perspective. He gains a framework 
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for making value judgments on his thoughts 
and activities about himself and his relation- 
ship to the world. His view of history now 
turns on what the Bible says God has done 
with the people of Israel, and he sees that 
for Christians the turning point of history is 
the coming of Jesus Christ. This event of 
almost 2000 years ago is related to his own 
existence, and he is enabled to appropiate 
the revelation of God in Jesus Christ to the 
meaning of his own life in his particular 
environment. Inevitably the process of 
Christian nurture moves toward the chal- 
lenge of having to make a decision. As he 
comes into personal relationships with others 
who have committed themselves to Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Master, he is enabled to 
take upon himself the gift of the new being 
which comes by God's grace following his 
act of faith. This option becomes a forced 
one, and he has to decide “yes,” “no” or 
“maybe.” But indecision is negative rather 
than positive, even if he continues to asso- 
ciate with those in the fellowship. 


DISCERNMENT AND DECISION 


I have written of “nurture” because it is 
closer to “education for living” than is “in- 
formation.” The first and crucial point in 
Protestant nurture comes when discernment 
leads to decision, and this does not rely pri- 
marily on information. Knowledge is im- 
portant, but the significant factor is loyalty. 
Provided a person has the minimum of abil- 
ity necessary for a responsible decision, he 
can be a Christian. 

Decision depends on the meaning one is 
enabled to see the experiences he brings 
with him into the Christian community. 
Nothing in this life is meaningless, al- 
though much that happens is contrary to 
God's will. From within the community of 
the Holy Spirit, life is both illumined and 
transformed. 

Decision rests on discernment, and dis- 
cernment is not so much knowledge as it is 
light dawning. Within the community of 
worshippers, we are enabled to discern 
God's will in the midst of all the changes 
and chances of this life. We appropriate 
a revelation rather than master a subject. 
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There are many difficulties facing the 
church even in reaching this first objective 
of Protestant nurture. It is not my task to 
discuss the failure in Christian education, 
but simply to point to the first part of the 
church's task and then to say what can be 
done about it. I believe that what I have 
been discussing is primarily the church’s job, 
but it can be made more difficult or more 
simple by the results of Christian education 
in other areas of life. 


INFORMATION 


THE SECOND PART of the church’s task 
is to provide information. It is always dan- 
gerous to pigeon-hole functions which tend 
to overlap, but instruction is provided upon 
the basis of loyalty and commitment. When 
one’s discernment has led him to commit- 
ment, with all the gifts of the Spirit which 
accompany this act, there is motivation to 
acquire and use information. From the 
perspective of membership in a believing 
community, the believer is ready to live in 
the world in terms of his faith. It is at this 
point that information is essential, and 
usually it is at this same point that the 
church’s educational program breaks down. 
The failure of the church to provide the 
kind of knowledge its members need in 
order to be intelligent citizens in this world 
of rapid social change can be overcome only 
if the church uses its resources along these 
lines. This involves making use by local 
congregations of the vast amount of infor- 
mation acquired by the World Council of 
Churches and the National Council of 
Churches. Adequate channels of communi- 
cation need to be established so that the in- 
telligent Protestant lay person can obtain 
more information than that contained in 
The Christian Century (although it would 
help a good deal if he had that much infor- 
mation). 

The learner has come from the world to 
the church. Within the nurturing com- 
munity, through his own discernment and 
decision, he has become a new being, he 
has been reborn from above, he has been 
transformed by the renewing of his mind. 
As he moves toward maturity of faith, he 
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acquires information to assist and guide him 
in living in the changing world. As he 
learns to discern the hand of God beneath 
the surface of events, he sees the world from 
a new perspective as God's world, in which 
the believer is a unique person. He not 


only learns to live with the constantly 
changing world, but to enter with other per- 
sons into those social movements which 
will guide the direction of these changes.® 


THE CHRISTIAN HOME 

However, he never leaves the world be- 
hind. Every person is constantly being in- 
fluenced by all the changes in society, and 
he cannot escape from the world unless he 
retires to a monastic order. The process of 
growing up within a community is never 
limited to the church, but involves what 
happens in family, school, work, and any 
other grouping of persons in which he finds 
himself. These groupings influence the 
nurture of both children and adults in the 
development of their Christian faith. Many 
years ago, Horace Bushnell in his Christian 
Nurture described what goes on ideally in a 
Christian family, in which the faith of the 
parents rubs off on the children without any 
intention that it should do so on the part of 
the parents. Parental attitudes toward God, 
church, and world are caught through the 
exposure of the child to the spiritual at- 
mosphere of the home, and this kind of 
nurture is more significant than any con- 
scious teaching. What Bushnell wrote in 
1847 has been verified by our current un- 
derstanding of child psychology. 

The Christian home has one foot in the 
church and the other in the world. When 
the church learns to minister to the family- 
as-a-unit, it needs to recognize this fact and 
develop its educational program accordingly. 
It needs to draw the family-as-a-unit into 
the ongoing life of the church, primarily in 
its worship; and I am an advocate of the 
family’s worshiping in church together, 
the service being adapted and modified to 
meet the needs of all members of the fam- 


6The last several paragraphs are similar to the 
treatment in chapter 4, “Church and World,” in 
my Christian Nurture and the Church (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1961). 
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ily without watering down the realities of 
the presence of God in our midst. Simplic- 
ity and relevance are not enemies of true 
worship or of adequate proclamation of the 
Gospel, provided we understand the basic 
religious needs of children and adults. 

THE CHURCH also needs to help parents 
in their priesthood of parenthood. Prot- 
estants at this point can learn from their 
Jewish and Roman Catholic brethren, as 
well as from secular studies in the relations 
between parents and children in today’s 
changing society. The changes in the child’s 
world which build in him attitudes of inse- 
curity and anxiety can be faced most ade- 
quately by a home in which there are sound 
personal relationships backed by faith in 
God. From such a home, both children and 
parents can move into the world of relativi- 
ties without losing the anchor of solidity of 
faith. 

I believe that the communication of atti- 
tudes is more essential than the passing on 
of information, but words illuminate atti- 
tudes and therefore there should be some re- 
ligious instruction in the home. Such in- 
struction may include the communication of 
the heritage of the Christian tradition, but 
more often it should be an approach to the 
resources of Christian teaching in terms of 
the problems of everyday living. 


SCHOOLS 


THE SCHOOLS also contribute more to re- 
ligious development than many people sus- 
pect. In our pluralistic society it is hard 
to generalize, for customs and practices vary 
from school to school and from state to 
state. It is good news to some that a tri- 
faith translation of a Bible reader for 
schools has been proposed, although it is 
sometimes difficult to see that Bible reading 
makes any difference whatever to the devel- 
opment of religious insight. In many schools 
the day opens with some kind of worship, 
but it is not related to the believing com- 
munity from which the child comes and 
often is simply irrelevant to any of his in- 
terests. Religious attitudes are more likely 
to break through because of a teacher's 
transparent faith, no matter what the sub- 
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ject may be. As long as devoted Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews are teaching in our 
public schools, communication of basic re- 
ligious attitudes cannot be stopped. That is 
why Communists permit only convinced 
followers to teach in their schools. 

Although American schools are far from 
godless, they are an arm of the secular so- 
ciety, and in many cases they further the 
motives and goals of materialism and 
naturalism. This is not a reason for oppos- 
ing them, except in terms of the church's 
responsibility to the whole of our society. 
Protestants, on the whole, do not oppose the 
public schools on religious grounds, because 
they recognize that the best secular educa- 
tion is part of God’s ongoing purpose, just 
as they do not oppose any advances in scien- 
tific knowledge. They do not normally set 
up parochial schools, because they see the 
purpose of the schools as that of providing 
adequate knowledge from every source. A 
parochial school, in order to meet the needs 
of society, must be at least ninety percent 
secular in its curriculum (which is derived 
from the Greek rather than from the Jew- 
ish-Christian tradition). Protestants may 
support private or parochial schools in order 
to obtain a better education, but the motiva- 
tion is not primarily to provide religious in- 
struction. 

Ultimately, the Protestant believes that 
Protestant nurture is not the job of the 
schools. If it is possible in a pluralistic so- 
ciety to provide objective religious knowl- 
edge, many Protestants would applaud, but 
they would not expect such a program to 
encourage the increasing discernment and 
commitment that lies at the heart of Prot- 
estant nurture. The school is not supposed 
to do the job of the church. Even the fam- 
ily, which might be thought of as a cell of 
the larger body, is not expected to do the 
job but only to assist. The church sees clear- 
ly that the main thrust of Christian educa- 
tion is its own responsibility. 


PURPOSE OF THE CHURCH 


This brings us back to the fundamental 
question of the nature and function of the 
church in a changing world. H. Richard 
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Niebuhr writes that it is a community 
which exists for the purpose of increasing 
love for God and neighbor.’ It is a com- 
munity in a covenant relation with God 
who is Lord of history and therefore Lord 
of change. It is a fellowship in which the 
redemptive love of God is at work through 
faith in Jesus Christ, and therefore its mem- 
bers are changed by God's grace. It is com- 
raunion with God through its worship and 
sacraments, and therefore the members are 
strengthened to stand for their witness to 
the world. Its history is a record of change 
and development, and yet it turns to its 
Biblical faith as a guide to belief and action 
in the present world. In such a community, 
the young Christian grows toward maturity 
and the older Christians are sustained in 
the continuing process of growth in grace. 
Protestant nurture is to guide them to be 
the church in the world. 


A NEW REFORMATION 


IN MANY SITUATIONS neither the local 
congregation nor the church as a whole has 
been a community of the Holy Spirit in 
the sense described. Churches have become 
worldly, they have adopted the customs and 
procedures of their environment, and they 
have been divided from each other. A di- 
vided world cannot get much help from a 
divided church. But even when _ the 
churches have sought to be true to their 
own traditions, they have achieved this goal 
by becoming irrelevant to the changes in 
society. As a result, they have been unable 
to provide education for living in a world 
of change. 

Protestantism, however, has within it the 
seeds of reformation. The recognition of 
the need for reform has sometimes led to 
increasing separation within the body of 
Christ, but it has also enabled the churches 
to reassess themselves and become relevant 
to the world in terms of the revelation of 
God through Jesus Christ. It is this kind of 
continuing reformation that is needed today. 

THIS REFORMATION should proceed at 
four points. First, Protestants need to reas- 


71The Purpose of the Church and Its Ministry 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1955), pp. 27-39. 
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sess their view of the nature of the church. 
This has turned their minds to the images 
of the church in the New Testament, from 
which they can gain new perspective on 
what the church can be in the world today. 
There is permanence and security in the life 
of the church, although its life is constantly 
changing at the same time. One is able to 
view the wave of the future with some 
equanimity when one stands on the rock of 
faith in Jesus Christ. Or, to change the 
simile, one is able to ride the waves if he 
knows he is heading toward shore. 

Second, the study of the nature of the 
church has led the Protestant denominations 
to the conviction that the church should be 
one. We see this in the World Council of 
Churches, which includes in its member- 
ships all families of denominations except 
the Roman Catholic. The ecumenical ref- 
ormation is the movement to reform the 
church without repeating the dangerous di- 
visions which followed the classical refor- 
mation of the sixteenth century. Perhaps 


the clearest grasp of the nature of change 


in today’s world and of what the churches 
can do about it has come from the coopera- 
tive study of the churches through the 
World Council of Caurches. 

Third, the rebirth of theology, which has 
begun by looking at the Bible through the 
eyes of Biblical criticism, has now moved 
into new areas of thought. Individual theo- 
logians have come to terms with existential- 
ism, organic philosophy, psychoanalysis, and 
social and political theories. There is an 
inkling that the next major thrust will be 
in terms of a theology for the space age. 
Our views of history and of the cosmos are 
being radically revised by modern concepts 
of scientists, and theologians are beginning 
to work out the implications of this for the 
thought of the church. Just as the theory 
of evolution caused a rethinking of the Bib- 
lical message without distorting the Bible’s 
essential religious meaning, so the new 
views of space can help us to see in a new 
way that this is God’s world. 

Fourth, theology is concerned with com- 
munication. One step toward the improve- 
ment of means of communication is the use 
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of the findings of linguistic analysis for a 
clearer understanding of the effective use 
of religious language. No theology is worth 
much when it remains in the realm of tech- 
nical vocabulary. We need a theory of ver- 
bal symbols which will take account of the 
essential: purpose of religious communica- 
tion. Such research leads to the whole ques- 
tion of how people learn religiously, and 
here we come back to the problem of Prot- 
estant nurture within the community of the 
Holy Spirit, in which discernment and de- 
cision are properly related to the imparta- 
tion of information. 

COMMUNICATION takes us beyond the 
problem of the use of words to the diffi- 
culties in understanding the significance of 
relationships and non-verbal symbols. The 
Christian faith promises a degree of secur- 
ity in relationships which is able to with- 
stand the pressures of modern life. Within 
this fundamental security there needs to be 
flexibility in order to take account of 
change, so that security may involve us in 
the achievement of stability but not rigidity. 
The concept of the “language of relation- 
ships,” as applied to children and adults, is 
significant in the recent trends in religious 
education, and further study in this area 
may help us to understand the way in which 
we may live as Christians in this world of 
change. 

Closely allied is the problem of the 
“language of things,” for many cherished 
religious symbols have lost their meaning. 
The meaning of symbols depends to some 
extent on the surrounding culture, and the 
changes in secular society can eliminate 
some symbols from the scene of meaning- 
fulness. The twentieth century man has 
this difficulty with many scenes in stained 
glass windows in European cathedrals. Some 
symbols survive, perhaps others can be re- 
captured, and certainly new ones need to 
be developed. New trends in church archi- 
tecture are important at this point. 

This question of communication is an 
open-ended one. It is an atea in which the 
churches must do much work if their mes- 
sage is to be considered relevant by those 
within and outside the churches. 
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CONCLUSION 

EDUCATION for living in a changing 
world, in conclusion, confronts us with the 
need to nurture members of the churches in 
a deeper understanding of the Christian 
faith. In terms of their discernment and 
commitment, we need to help them com- 
prehend the meaning of change from the 
standpoint of a Christian view of history 
and of the cosmos. At this point, they are 
enabled to make their witness and to assist 


in guiding the process of change toward 
goals believed to be consistent with the will 
of God. But for this to happen, we must 
educate people to be the church in its essen- 
tial nature and to live out their discipleship 
in the world. This is a difficult and com- 
plex task, and no church leader or combina- 
tion of leaders have a clear and hopeful 
answer, although Christians are convinced 
that in the end the victory will be God's 
and that God’s reign will be established. 
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HE CHALLENGES facing us today are 

truly of cosmic proportions, we are en- 
tering upon a new age in human history, 
and it is of the greatest importance that we 
understand it. These challenges arise from 
the revolutionary changes in the world of 
today, and also from a changed climate in 
America. In particular, the dialogue between 
different religious traditions has begun in 
earnest. I shall present the implications of 
these challenges from my own viewpoint, 
that of a Catholic and a scientist. I propose 
to do this in a very personal way, and do 
not expect to get very general agreement. 
Yet I believe that the problems posed and 
approaches proposed are highly relevant to 
the world of today. 

We hear a good deal about the challenges 
to American Catholics today. Why is this 
so? Perhaps the reason is the growing evi- 
dence of an emerging maturity of Catholic 
thought in this country, which goes far be- 
yond past achievements. American Catho- 
lics are perhaps beginning to make the con- 
tribution to American life which is expected 
from them, a contribution mot through oper- 


1Based on a Commencement Address given at 
St. Joseph’s College, Emmittsburg, Maryland, June 
1, 1960. 


ations of power blocs or pressure groups, 
but contributions of intellectual, cultural, 
and spiritual leadership. 

Let us look more closely at what some 
of the great challenges to the Christian of 
today are, what they really amount to. It 
seems to me that the main challenge has 
really three closely connected parts: 

1) We must understand the modern 
human society, its aims, and its 
hopes; 

2) We must participate in the build- 
ing of this human society; 

3) We must, all through this, bear 
witness to God, to Christ. 

This has always been the challenge to the 
Christian living in the world, but the mod- 
ern circumstances make it imperative that 
one look at this in the context of today. 


I 


LET ME EXPLAIN how I understand these 
three parts. 

1) We must understand human society. 
I am concentrating here on the natural 
order, which is intrinsically good. “The 
world” can have another connotation besides 
this, namely the empire of Satan, the fallen 
aspect of the natural order; this will be con- 
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sidered briefly below. We must understand 
the aims and hopes of modern human so- 
ciety, we must be able to identify ourselves 
with it psychologically, we must belong to 
it spiritually. In a word, we must be good 
human beings if we wish to be good Chris- 
tians. We must keep in mind that the per- 
fection of the natural order, of natural so- 
ciety, of natural man, is a high goal, and an 
important one. 


2) We must participate in the building 
of this human society. We must not only 
identify ourselves with it, but we must work 
for it. We live in a critical era of history. 
The world is undergoing very deep changes 
and at a terrific speed. We see the end of 
the old colonialism all about us, and we see 
the emerging young nations of Africa and 
Asia. We see what has been called the ex- 
plosion of the aspirations of mankind: The 
growing conviction (quite in accord with 
Catholic teaching) that a good life is a 
natural right of everyone, that freedom from 

' fear, from want are both possible and right- 
fully ours. We see strong forces operating 
toward the unification of human society. 
Science is transforming our view of the 
world through space exploration and nuclear 
physics, and through the biological and so- 
cial sciences our view of ourselves, while 
technology is changing our ways of living. 
In fact, we live in the second industrial revo- 
lution, which will make the first one look 
like a ripple in a pond. We are in the 
process of setting foot on other planets, and, 
at the same time, of giving all routine work 
to machines. All of these changes could 
lead to a great upsurge of human good, and 
a liberation of human potentialities never 
seen before, but they could also lead to a 
terrible tyranny, to absolute control of all 
humanity unknown in intensity and evil so 
far. It is my conviction that these changes 
in the world cannot go forward in a truly 
human direction unless all Christians, par- 
ticularly educated Christians, make the con- 
tribution the world has a right to receive 
from us. We must help build this world 
or else the world, the natural order, will 
surely fail, and we will fail with it, both as 
human beings and as Christians. The 
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great Cardinal Suhard, Archbishop of Paris, 
has said this with great precision in his 
epoch-making pastoral letter, The Growth 
or Decline of the Church. \t is a document 
of first importance to anyone who would 
understand the role of the Christian today. 

THERE IS ONE element of our reaction to 
the world which must be emphasized: We 
must preserve our fidelity to the human ef- 
fort. There need not, should not, be an 
ulterior motive. Thus, our students should 
not want to become scholars so that there 
are more Christian scholars. That is a per- 
version of the natural order. Rather, they 
should want to become scholars because it 
is a good thing to be a scholar, because it 
is a great vocation, pleasing to God, inter- 
esting and important in itself and to them. 
The point is this: The natural order is au- 
tonomous, and we must preserve and respect 
this autonomy. This autonomy of the 
natural order is one of the most important 
aspects of natural law and it is very often 
forgotten or misunderstood, with serious 
results. 

3) Finally, the third point: We must 
give witness of God, of Christ. There are 
a number of essential points to be remem- 
bered here: First of all, we, the church, the 
Mystical Body, are in some radical way mot 
fully part of the world. We do see the 
eternal mission of mankind in and through 
the temporal mission. Hence we see the 
transcendence of God, the ambiguity of life, 
and the incompleteness of life and of our- 
selves. We see that, though the world is 
good it is mot the greatest good. We see 
the reality of evil in the world, in ourselves, 
and we see the need for suffering. We are 
committed to accepting the Cross. This may 
seem to contradict our commitment to the 
natural order, which we insisted upon above. 
But there is no contradiction, though there 
is a mystery here. St. Paul and other sacred 
writers tell us that it is the task of the 
church, in some sense, to complete the work 
of creation, to make up what is lacking in 
the sufferings of Christ. It is precisely by 
carrying out this double task, the building 
of the human society and the giving of wit- 
ness to Christ, that we prepare for the sec- 
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ond coming of Christ and for the fulfilment 
of the world. The mystery of our double 
task seems to me to be one of the most im- 
portant in the vocation proper to lay per- 
sons. 


II 


TO MAKE the general comments more 
concrete, I wish to discuss two areas where 
this challenge is particularly important to- 
day, where there is comparatively little ex- 
perience among Catholics in this country on 
how to treat these, and where it happens 
that I am involved to some degree. These 
two areas are: 


1) Science and the church, particularly how 
we as Catholics should react to the world 
view which science is giving to mankind, 
and 


The world political community and the 
church, particularly how we as Ameri- 
can Catholics should view the emerging 
world political community. 


Let us take those in order: The world 
view which science has is entirely secular, 
non-religious, based on natural reason. It 
is, however, most interesting in its own 
right and important to mankind. Arthur 
Koestler in The Sleepwalkers, a book about 
17th century science, has written the follow- 
ing: “The cosmology of an age is the most 
striking and imaginative symbol of its men- 
tality.” He means here by cosmology the 
total view of the universe which a culture 
has. I think this is a most interesting and 
accurate statement. In the middle ages this 
world view (as held by the majority of edu- 
cated persons) was a strange combination 
of the Christian religion, scholastic philoso- 
phy, Aristotelian science, and alchemy and 
astrology. Today, in the secular world, it 
is, more or less, the sum total of all of the 
natural sciences. Now, unfortunately this 
world view of modern science, of 20th cen- 
tury science, is quite foreign to present day 
Catholic thought (in fact to most religious 
thought). There are a number of reasons 
for this, they have to do partly with histori- 
cal mistakes or misunderstandings, and part- 
ly with the rejection of religion by many 
scientists. It is a very complex question 
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which should be studied a good deal. This 
separation of the church from the scientific 
world view means that the church has lost 
effective contact with a large and important 
segment of the world population, in fact 
with precisely those whose work, according 
to Koestler, is the most striking and imagi- 
native symbol of the secular world, those 
who inspire its scholars and thinkers. The 
late Pope Piux XII has deliberately and fre- 
quently called this problem to the attention 
of Catholics, but not enough is being done 
about it. 

I can only hint here at some of the things 
that need to be done: 


1) We must be aware of problems, admit 
that there is a problem, 

2) We must try to understand the various 
facets of the problem, the historical de- 
velopment, the philosophical issues, the 
psychological problems, and we must try 
to untangle the semantic confusion that 
exists here, 

3) We must recognize the autonomy of the 
natural order in this area, and 

4) We must strive for communication with 
the secular scientist. 


I WANT TO digress here briefly to con- 
sider a development in scientific thought 
which is very important in the context of 
communicating with the secular scientist. 
That is the development of the idea of uni- 
versal evolution. In the last 100 years vari- 
ous sciences have discovered how to study 
different aspects of the history of the Uni- 
verse. For example in biology there is 
Darwin's theory of evolution which, to- 
gether with modern genetic ideas, is an 
outstandingly successful scientific theory; in 
physics the theory of the expanding uni- 
verse, perhaps similar developments in the 
social sciences. All this suggests that the 
universe does evolve in a certain way, that 
it does have a history. (This would be true 
even if the “continuous creation” theory 
should become the better theory.) It seems 
to me that this is a view with which the 
Catholic can work. It is much closer to the 
Catholic view of cosmic history, from crea- 
tion through the incarnation to the second 
coming, than the eternal, changeless uni- 
verse of Aristotle’s or Newton's physics. To 








be sure there are problems here. We know 
that God created the universe, that he 
created man in his image, that evil came 
into the world, and that Christ redeemed 
us. The theories of evolution do not tell us 
any of these things (of course they don’t 
have to, and we should not expect them to), 
but they sometimes seem to contradict these 
Christian ideas. There is much work here 
for Catholic scholars, for scientists, phi- 
losophers, and theologians before we can be 
altogether clear about how to deal with this 
idea of universal evolution. But it seems 
to me that this idea is one of the most 
exciting intellectual developments of the 
last 500 years. 


Il 


THE SECOND AREA where the challenge 
is particularly great is in our relation to the 
emerging world community. The world és 
becoming a community. There is greater 
interdependence among nations, through in- 
creased trade, travel, and vastly improved 
knowledge about each other. (We must 
retaember that our actions, say, about school 
integration, are known to everyone today, 
we can no longer talk one way and act 
another!) There is also greater interde- 
pendence because of the common danger of 
destruction: One serious false move in a 
remote corner of the world could be the 
beginning of the end of civilization as we 
know it. But perhaps the most important 
cause for interdependence lies in the aspira- 
tions of people everywhere for peace and 
freedom, for better living conditions, for bet- 
ter education. There are great obstacles to 
this emerging unity of the world. The chief 
one is surely communist imperialism, Rus- 
sian and Red Chinese aggression. But there 
are other obstacles, and some of them we 
can and must do something about. What 
are some of the things which need to be 
done: 


1) We must face the fact that this 
world community és emerging. 


2) We must face the fact that such a 
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world community implies, among other 
things, an international political organiza- 
tion like the UN, and much more effective 
international law, backed up by an inter- 
national court of law. In other words, the 
world needs the political and juridical frame- 
work for the community. Lest anyone think 
that such ideas are too radical, perhaps “un- 
Catholic,” let me point out the following: 
Francisco de Vitoria, a Dominican theo- 
logian who taught at the University of Sala- 
manca around 1530, laid the foundations of 
international law in two short papers. He 
said that international law is a juridical bond 
binding nations precisely because of their 
interdependence. The relation between in- 
ternational law and actual interdependence 
was quite clear to him. Pope Pius XII, who 
has contributed more to Catholic thought in 
this field than anyone else I can think of, 
made these same points many times (for 
example in an address to Italian Catholic 
Jurists in 1953). Finally, the Catholic 
Association for Invernational Peace has 
called for the creation of an international 
order ever since its founding in the 1920's. 

3) We must face the fact that our own 
contribution to the solution of these prob- 
lems has so far been quite minor. If any- 
thing, Catholics in our country have lagged 
behind the Pope and the rest of the church 
in these matters. Catholics in this country 
Oppose communism, and are right to do so, 
but it is unfortunately often just an opposi- 
tion with words alone. For example, not 
many American Catholic organizations or 
individuals work for a stronger United Na- 
tions, even though it would make the new 
countries of Asia and Africa stronger, and 
hence more able to resist communist ag- 
gression. 

Let me close by saying this: Very much is 
expected of all of us, because we are Ameri- 
cans, Catholics, because we are educated, 
and because we live today. But this makes 
the present time one of the most interest- 
ing imaginable. The challenges are loud 
and clear and the stakes are very high. 
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} op UNDERESTIMATE what primary 
children want to know, what they al- 
ready know, and what it can mean for their 
religious education. An example of what 
can happen in the way of curriculum devel- 
opment when teachers and editors listen to 
children’s here and now interests and needs 
occurred in the development of the second- 
grade course of The Seabury Series To 
help in developing the course five second- 
grade church school classes were asked to 
“free-wheel” for a year. Teachers were to 
try to pick up religious needs and interests 
of the children and follow them to see what 
would happen. The editor of the course 
knew what happened in each class by writ- 
ten reports from teachers and observers and 
tape recordings of the classes. It was ex- 
pected that a lead to a need or an interest 
might be picked up in one class and then 
tried out in other classes. What happened 
in the classes largely influenced the writing 
of the course. Some of the things that hap- 
pened in the classes came as a complete 
surprise to the adults concerned with the 
program. (This happened in 1954. What 
happened then would not be a surprise 


now! ) 


I 


IN NOVEMBER of 1954 one of these five 
second-grade church school experimental 
groups was talking about pets and animals. 
The teacher asked if it were not nice that 
God had created such nice animals for us. 
One child asked, “How can he make the 
animals? Does he make them out of dust?” 
Another child answered, “He doesn’t make 


1The Seabury Series is published by the Sea- 
bury Press in Greenwich, Connecticut, for the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 


them out of people.” Others, being silly, 
added, “or paper . . . not out of wood.” The 
teacher told the children that there is a story 
about God making the animals; then she 
read a paraphrase of the Genesis story. 

After the story the children asked, “How 
could he make heaven when he lived in 
heaven all the time?” Then Bill, one of 
the boys in the class, said, “I have a book 
at home about From Then to Now. It's 
well, first it’s all about dinosaurs and then 
about people who were first living. First 
of all the water creatures.” After an inter- 
ruption he continued, “And then there were 
the first made people. I'll bring it next 
Sunday.” 

Next Sunday, at the very beginning of 
the session, one of the boys called attention 
to the book Bill had brought. Some of the 
children seemed familiar with it and asked 
to look through it. One of the girls said 
the book had “real scary pictures” in the 
back. Then a boy asked the teacher to read 
it. 

The teacher read the very brief text on 
each page and let all the children see the 
pictures, which make up the bulk of the 
book. Some of the words were unfamiliar 
(Bill said some of the words were so hard 
his mother couldn’t say them): Words 
such as “tyrannosaurus” and “pteranodon” 
were difficult, but the children accepted the 
teacher's pronunciations and listened in- 
tently. The teacher simplified words such 
as “protozoan,” “invertebrate,” and “amphib- 
ian.” 

After reading the book there was some 
discussion of the pictures. These children 
had seen similar pictures in other books: 
they mentioned dinosaur bones and why the 
dinosaurs died out. All the children seemed 








interested in the book, but were ready to 
go on to other things when it had been 
read and talked about. 

THE EDITOR supervising the experimen- 
tation heard of these questions and the book 
from the written reports and tape record- 
ings. The day the report of the reading in 
class came to her she went out and bought 
a copy of the Little Golden Book, From 
Then to Now, by J. P. Leventhal (Simon 
and Schuster: New York, 1954). Quite 
simply and directly in about 1100 words 
it told the story of the development of life 
on earth. The editor read it over and went 
back to the original discussion that led Bill 
to bring the book to class. Méybe this was 
something that second-graders were inter- 
ested in which could be dealt with in a 
manual. The editor sent copits of From 
Then to Now to other experimental classes. 
Without exception it became the favorite 
book of the children in all the classes. It 
was read and showed to the chillren with 
no further explanation by the teacher. 

Just after the editor first heard of From 
Then to Now a review of the book ap- 
peared in the New York Times (The New 
York Times, November 14, 1954). The 
review stated that the author, J. P. Leven- 
thal, was an 81-year-old boy. This in- 
formation about the book heightened the 
editor's interest in the subject matter of the 
book as an expression of an interest of 
primary children. _ 

We found that the children were inter- 
ested most of all in dinosaurs and knew 
more about them, for the most part, than 
the teachers. Some teachers let the chil- 
dren draw and model and talk about dino- 
saurs as much as they wanted to. Bill's 
teacher brought other books on prehistoric 
life to class. Déimosawrs by Herbert S. Zim 
(New York: William Morrow, 1954) was 
a favorite. In 1953 and '54 Life Magazine 
published a series of articles called “The 
World We Live In,” which was ac- 


companied by magnificent illustrations. We 
secured and sent to each experimental group 
the articles entitled “The Earth Is Born,” 
“The Pageant of Life,” “The Age of Mam- 
mals,” and “Creatures of the Sea.” 


Again 
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the pictures of the dinosaurs in “The Pag- 
eant of Life” were a hit. 

We were frankly trying to find out what 
in the whole vast field of the development 
of life children would respond to. We 
planned to do little more than show pic- 
tures and tell a bit about them and see what 
happened. 

We became sure of one thing: many of 
the children were fascinated by dinosaurs. 
In fact, there was evidence that any kind 
of animal interested a second-grader. Some 
of the art work gave a clue to why the 
fascination with dinosaurs. Some of the 
dinosaurs had flames coming out their nos- 
trils in much the same way that dragons do. 
One class had dragons and dinosaurs all 
mixed up. One child said of one picture 
— “He’s a dragon, the king of all the dino- 
saurs.” 

We began to wonder if these strange, 
long-ago creatures did not play a part in 
the children’s fantasy life. For today’s child 
a dinosaur has the advantage of having once 
been a real animal; it satisfies the child’s de- 
sire to know facts. At the same time, they 
lived so long ago and far away and were 
so strange that there is no limits to what 
imagination can do with them. We found 
some children who could roll off with great 
pleasure the correct names for many of the 
dinosaurs. 


II 


DINOSAURS and animals in general were 
engrossing for the children, but the ques- 
tion was: what to do with this interest? 
Whar religious meaning has it for children? 

One child said of dinosaurs, “God would- 
n't leave them here because it would be a 
waste of time making us, since they'd only 
eat us up.” At another time, while looking 
at pictures of prehistoric animals a boy said, 
“He [God] thought of animals first. God 
didn’t think of making men then. He 
thought of that later.” After an encourag- 
ing remark by the teacher, the boy con- 
tinued “He didn’t like them [dinosaurs]. 
They did so many mean things. He knew 
they could live in a hot climate, so he 
made it so cold, cold, cold, they all died. 
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And they ate each other, too. Then he 
made man. But man was so good he had 
a little religion. Ages went on and on 
and then it came to be the way we are 
now.” 

The editor and other members of our edi- 
torial staff puzzled over what all this meant. 
Certainly the ideas of God held by the chil- 
dren who did talk were not the ideas we 
wanted them to have. Yet only a few chil- 
dren were as articulate as those quoted here. 
Did these few articulate ones, we asked, 
point the way for one aspect of the second- 
grade course? One clue that we had was 
that the children knew well the title From 
Then to Now. As far as we could tell, all 
the children were interested in the book, 
and the words of the title somehow had 
meaning for them. But what did these 
words mean to the children? 


We knew from study and experience that 
young children are greatly interested in the 
world around them. They want to know 
about a world greater than they can see 
and touch. Later in the year we picked up 


from our experimental groups the fact that 
youngsters are interested in stars and 
planets. Here again, as in the development 
of life area, they had an astonishing fund 
of information, some of it accurate, some 
not. By giving information about the de- 
velopment of life, the earth and its relation 
to the sun and the planets, day and night, 
winter and summer, we would meet the 
children’s great curiosity. And if, along 
with all this information, we could help the 
child know that the world of spinning 
planets and blazing suns is God’s world, we 
would fulfill his need to find meaning in 
his world. — For in all his interests about 
the world, his wanting to know, his curi- 
osity, his capacity to absorb, the child of 
seven seemed to be looking for a place in 
the universe. He seemed to be asking how 
he fitted into the scheme of things, look- 
ing to be sure he had a place all his own. 


Il 


THIS EDITOR theorized that the words 
“From Then to Now” said to the second- 
grader: A long time ago things were like 
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this, and that was right for then; but now 
things are as I know them, and that’s right 
for now. (She and her co-workers theor- 
ized that the second-grader’s interest in and 
pleasure in knowing, for example, that the 
sun is an unimaginable but measurable dis- 
tance away might mean to the child: the 
sun has its place and I have my place.) It 
seemed evident, also, that “how” was the 
seven-year-old’s question. How did things 
come to be the way they are? How do 
things like the earth and planets as well as 
things close to me work? What's the world 
like? How does it work? Where do I 
fit into it? Such questions seemed to be 
basic to the second-grader. 

Out of the study and theorizing came 
two goals for a second-grade course: (1) 
To help the second-grader know that he 
has a place of his own in the world as part 
of God's plan; (2) To help the child grow 
in his knowledge of God as Creator. These 
goals may be summarized by simply saying 
the course is to help a child know that 
“This is God’s world and He has given 
me my place in it.” 

WE WROTE a story for the second-grade 
course about the development of life. (We 
accepted that the second-grader could take 
great hunks of time without truly realizing 
the vastness of the time God used to de- 
velop life as we know it.) The story called 
“Millions and Millions of Years Ago” began 
with the time when the earth was only 
water and rocks and told how life developed 
until the time when man lived on earth. 
As we told this story of developing life we 
used sentences like: “Then came the time 
when God caused living things to have 
their beginning.” We said, “God knew 
and cared about and directed what was hap- 
pening, as life changed and grew on earth.” 
We said “At last came the time in God's 
plan when man appeared among the other 
life on earth.” Our story was only a little 
longer than From Then to Now. Unhappily, 
we could only point out to our teachers 
books that contained pictures to illustrate 
the story. We hoped that “Millions and 
Millions of Years Ago” put God in His 
right place as Creator, Originator, Beginner 
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of all life. We hoped it would help the 
children realize that creation took a long 
time and was, as well, a continuing process. 

Over the years of its use, “Millions and 
Millions of Years Ago” has had meaning 
for children. At the end of its first year 
of use, the evaluations of the manual My 
Place in God's World, told us that “Millions 
and Millions of Years Ago” was at the top 
of the list of “stories, projects, or activities 
suggested in the manual” which worked 
well. 

The experience of a 1959-60 class sug- 
gests that second-graders can pick up the 
idea that God creates slowly and according 
to plan: In a class making a flannelgraph 
to illustrate “Millions and Millions of 
Years Ago” one of the girls said, “We can’t 
make animals and put them on the flannel- 
board because God didn’t make animals un- 
til he made something for them to eat.” 
The child had missed lots; but she had got- 
ten the idea of some progression. The ani- 
mals she was thinking about needed grass 
and plants to eat, so she could see that God 


made the grass and plants first. 

To explain to the teachers who would 
use the manual why we used a story like 
“Millions and Millions of Years Ago” we 
wrote a chapter into the manual on the 


doctrine of creation. We included in this 
chapter an interpretation of the Genesis 
story of creation along with our explanation 
of why it did not seem wise to use it in 
answering the second-grader’s “how” ques- 
tion. In this chapter we also discussed how, 
at about seven, a crucial time comes when 
the child can begin to have a more sophisti- 
cated idea of God as Creator. 


IV 


OUT OF ALL our experimenting, thinking, 
and writing came a teacher’s manual, My 
Place in God's World? and a pupil's book, 
The Wondrous Works of God® (The 
manual had other facets than the one about 
creation. ) 

2My Place in God’s World (Greenwich: The 
Seabury Press, 1956). 


8The Wondrous Works of God (Greenwich: 
The Seabury Press, 1956). 
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The pupil’s book is the story of a father, 
mother, three boys and a seven-year-old 
niece. The rector of their church is also in 
the story. The book deals with family re- 
lationships, gravity, stars and planets, the 
movement of the earth on its axis 
around the sun, springs and oceans, pets, and 
how one pet helped two seven-year-olds. All 
these subjects had been of interest to the 
second-graders in the experimental groups. 
The book’s climax comes with an explana- 
tion of the meaning of Easter. A verse 
from the “Benedicite, omnia opera Dominé” 
(The Book of Common Prayer, page 11) 
is given at the beginning of each chapter 
of the book. For instance, at the beginning 
of the chapter that tells about gravity the 
verse is “O all ye Powers of the Lord, bless 
ye the Lord: praise him and magnify him 
forever.” In the back of the book is a 
musical setting for the Benedicite so that 
families can sing the selected verses in the 
book. The music is adapted from a chant 
in The Hymnal 1940, so the children can 
recognize and join in singing the Benedicite 
in church. 

In 1954 it was a surprise to many adults 
connected with our program to develop a 
second-grade course that the children knew 
so many facts about dinosaurs, planets and 
other unlikely subjects. Yet, to know these 
things was as natural as breathing to the 
children. They were part and parcel of 
their world. They were “now” things to 
them in a way they were not for adults. 

Adults of any age must learn to look at 
a child’s world through a child’s eyes. In 
the church school we must learn to use a 
child’s interest in what is going on in 
his world. Our problem is that what we 
write today is dated tomorrow. Perhaps 
what needs to be said in manuals 
is: “Use what is of interest in the child's 
world.” But this is nothing new. The 
great interest in space, the new knowledge 
being discovered and the rapidity with 
which these discoveries become common 
knowledge is all that is new. Walk into 
any book store and see the factual, informa- 
tional books for children of various ages. 
Listen to news broadcasts, as many children 
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do, and watch scientific programs on tele- 
vision. These are ways our children soak 
up what is going on mow. 

The second-grade manual, My Place in 
God’s World (this manual has now been 
revised and is called God’s World and 
Mine),* is only an example of what can be 
done with an interest picked up by listen- 
ing to children. The writer recently heard 
of an example of what can be done at any 
time. A group of third-grade boys, who 
were not getting along well in a large class, 
were put in a group by themselves. They 
began to talk about the men who had been 
chosen as possible astronauts. Newspapers 
and magazines had stories about these men 
and the training they were going through. 
A popular magazine had pictures and stories 
of their families. The boys, with the help 
of the teacher, learned all they could about 
these astronauts. They talked about how 
they thought the men would feel and 
whether they themselves would like to take 
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a trip into space. Brief passages from Job 
were read to the class. Then the boys were 
asked what kind of prayer they thought an 
astronaut might pray. After thought and 
discussion they wrote a prayer, concerned 
with getting off the ground, not dying, get- 
ting safely home, their families and the 
praise of God. 


Such a unit might well be undertaken 
once or twice a year with primary chil- 
dren as one way of using an immediate 
concern of the children. Many teachers who 
could not “free-wheel” for a whole year can 
undertake on their own one unit about 
something that’s going on in the world. 
Such a device seems necessary if we are to 
help our children know that the teacher 
understands their interests and is with them 
in every way. Vital also to religious edu- 
cation in the space age is the child’s chance 
to think of God as related to the wonders of 
scientific discovery. 
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T IS NOT OFTEN that I am able to take 

my four children, ranging from two to 
fifteen, on an excursion with the expecta- 
tion that we will all have a significant ex- 
perience. But a trip to a near-by science 
museum on a school holiday afforded all of 
us, not only a significant experience, but a 
variety of religious experiences. 

In an address entitled “When is Science 
Study Religious Education?” Sophia Fahs 
lists five kinds of religious values that sci- 
ence study may yield. I quote: 


4God’s World and Mine (Greenwich: The Sea- 
bury Press, 1960). 


1“When Is Science Study Religious Education?” 
by Sophia Fahs. Released by The Division of Ed- 
ucation, Council of Liberal Churches Inc., 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


—An expanded frame of reference which in- 
cludes both the immensities and the mi- 
nutest details of time and space. 

—An understanding and imaginative appre- 
ciation of hidden likenesses and of the un- 
ity beneath all diversities. 

—An ability to feel empathy toward any liv- 
ing creature, and an imaginative probing 
into our kinship with the inanimate world. 

—A sense of the impact of new scientific 
knowledge on our ethical values. 

—A sensitivity to the profound “mystery of 
being.” 


From the moment we stepped inside the 
doors of the museum, and again and again 
during the morning, I was aware of these 
values being experienced by each of us, on 
our own level of maturity. 

As we entered, our attention was im- 
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mediately caught by a large, pulsing red 
mass, high on the wall ahead of us. It was 
a greatly magnified replica of a beating hu- 
man heart. Fascinated, we stood looking 
up, surrounded by dozens of other early 
morning museum goers. 

To little Charles, only two years old, it 
was interesting simply because it was bright 
and changing. Beyond that it had no 
meaning and could as yet have none. But 
to the rest of us it was that amazing pump 
on which we are all of the time dependent, 
but of which we are most of the time ob- 
livious. 

Inside the breast of each and every one 
of us that stood there looking up — young 
and old, black and white, rich and poor — 
lay a heart, beating, beating, beating in the 
same rhythm as the great heart before us. 
All day and all night, for every day and 
every night, from before our birth until the 
day we die, it beats. What starts that bear, 
what sustains it, what determines the final 
beat? 

In so far as any of us standing there were 
aware of such mysteries as these, we were 
having experiences that had religious signifi- 
cance. 


I 


SINCE THIS was two-year-old Charles’ 
first trip to the museum the other children 
were eager to be right with him. They 
wanted to see his face and hear his com- 
ments as he first caught sight of some of 
the exhibits that they knew from previous 
visits would delight him. This sensitivity 
and joy in his responses is itself a religious 
phenomenon. 

“Come on over here and see Spooky the 
owl,” said seven-year-old William. “You'll 
like Spooky.” Thirteen-year-old Graham 
and fifteen-year-old Elizabeth led Charlie 
through the maze of legs until he stood di- 
rectly in front of the owl 

Charles was well acquainted with story 
book owls, but this was his first confronta- 
tion with one in the “feather.” Spooky, 
with his big round eyes, looked down at 
Charles. Charles, with his big round eyes, 
looked up at Spooky. Then Charles 
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chuckled. And then Spooky, as if alienated 
by that chuckle, without moving a feather, 
turned his head away, as only an owl can. 

The turn of the head and the amazement 
of Charles together produced a delighted 
response not only in the other members of 
the family, but in a variety of children and 
adults who were watching Spooky — and 
Charles. The universal human love of ani- 
mals and babies, especially dignified animals 
and laughing babies, gave us all a momen- 
tary sense of kinship. We felt ourselves 
members of the family of man. 

The children led Charles on to the next 
display that they knew would have mean- 
ing for him. They were well aware of 
the limits of his experience and they knew 
the things he is acquainted with through 
story books. For anything to have meaning 
or value they realized that it had to be close 
to his everyday living. So they showed him 
the snakes and the porcupines, and they 
stood with him before the huge, vivid scenes 
of deer, bears and beaver. They were able 
to relate what he was seeing to things he 
knew and cared about. 

And then he discovered the buttons! This 
museum has been most imaginatively con- 
ceived. Scattered throughout two floors of 
exhibits are displays that “do things” when 
buttons are pressed. Train wheels go 
around, rabbits change the color of their 
coats, lights go on, electric impulses travel, 
and so forth. The buttons are all placed 
at conveniently low levels so that even the 
youngest visitors can press them. 

After Graham introduced Charles to the 
first display with a button, Charles was off 
on a button hunt, and I was off on a 
Charles hunt. The older children were now 
ready to visit the exhibits that they were 
especially interested in. At frequent inter- 
vals during the morning, however, our paths 
crossed. 


II 


ONCE I found William standing before 
an enormous cross section of a Sequoia tree. 
He was pressing buttons, not with the de- 
lighted abandon of the living-in-the-mo- 
ment-now two-year-old Charles, but with 
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the just-discovering-history concentration of 
a seven-year-old. On a crip to the west coast 
during the summer William had stood in 
a forest of chese living giants. Now he 
was having an opportunity to turn back 
those pages of history that had been written 
during the life-time of one of these great 
trees. 

Small electric bulbs had been placed on 
some of the rings of the tree, from the out- 
ermost ring under the bark, to the very 
center. By pressing any one of the series of 
buttons in front of him, William could light 
one of the bulbs and then read a label de- 
scribing a well known historic event that 
occurred at that point in the life of the 
tree. By using his imagination, he could 
visualize the size of the tree at that time. 

He was reading the labels aloud. “The 
Pilgrims arrived. . . . Columbus discovered 
America. . . . Jesus was born. . . . Julius 
Caesar was killed ... Who was he? 
asked William catching sight of Charles 
and me. He had arrived at the birth date 
of the tree and had passed the farthest out- 


reaches of his own knowledge of history. 
After listening to my explanation of the 
assassination of Caesar William said: “I'd 
like to be a Sequoia tree.” 
“Why?” I asked, although I had a pretty 
good idea of what his answer was going 


to be. William does not want to die. 

“Because then I'd live so much longer,” 
was his quick reply. 

“But,” I said, “if you were a tree, you 
couldn't go anyplace and you couldn’t know 
anything. While the Pilgrims were coming 
to this country, and while Columbus was 
sailing across the ocean, this tree was just 
standing out there in the woods. Trees can’t 
know anything.” 

“How do you know they can’t?” asked 
William. 

“I suppose I don’t really Anow it,” I said. 

“I'd still like to be a tree,” said William, 
starting off for another exhibit. 

Here were frames of reference expanding, 
feelings of empathy being stirred, a sense 
of mystery being stimulated, all essentially 
religious experiences. 
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AT ANOTHER point during the morning 
Charles and I found thirteen-year-old Gra- 
ham, who delights in figuring out how 
things work, standing in front of a com- 
plicated display. Charles, viewing it within 
the limits of his experience, summed it up 
simply as a “water-fall” Graham ex- 
plained to me that it was a replica of a 
water pump designed by Leonardo da 
Vinci that could transform kinetic energy 
into mechanical energy. He showed me what 
the buckets and paddles and gears were all 
doing in relation to each other. 

“You know,” he said, “there are better 
ways now of doing things like that, but they 
had to find out that way probably before 
we could figure out the more modern ways.” 
The comment showed a sensitive apprecia- 
tion of men, who like himself, enjoyed dis- 
covering principles of order in our uni- 
verse. 

GRAHAM HOISTED Charles up onto his 
shoulders and we walked along until we 
found fifteen-year-old Elizabeth and Wil- 
liam in front of an exhibit that never. fails 
to intrigue us, although it has been there 
for years now. It is a sand pendulum, con- 
sisting of a heavy metal container hung from 
the ceiling by a long chain. The container 
has a large hole in the bottom. It hangs 
over a low table with a smooth surface. 
At one end of the table, in a narrow trench, 
is a supply of sand, a scoop, and a brush. 

In order to “make it work,” several 
scoops of sand are poured into the con- 
tainer, while the hole in the bottom is cov- 
ered to prevent sand from escaping. Then, 
with the container full, ic is drawn over 
to one side directly above a large blue dot 
painted on the surface of the table. The 
container is then released and allowed to 
swing freely as the sand flows out of the 
hole in the bottom. On the smooth table 
top the sand slowly traces a fascinating 
regular pattern, always the same. 

“Well, they are all here, as usual,” said 
Elizabeth. “There are the children who 
want to brush off the table, the ones who 
want to scoop up the sand, the ones who 
want to be in charge of letting the container 
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go, the ones who want to catch it as it 
swings and spoil the whole thing, and the 
ones who just want to see the patterns 
grow on the table top. I suppose there are 
even some people who understand why it 
always makes the same pattern.” 
Although the exhibit was primarily in- 
tended to show a regularity in non-human 
nature, for Elizabeth it was demonstrating 
regular patterns in human nature also. 
Charles joined the group as a brusher, Wil- 
liam as a scooper, and Graham as a releaser. 


IV 


THE OLDER children were scheduled to 
attend the planetarium show which was so 
soon to take place, so Charles and I walked 
along in that direction with them. We all 
stopped to weigh ourselves on the scales 
that gave our weights according to condi- 
tions on the moon. I found it extremely 
encouraging. 

William found it confusing, especially 
when I asked him which he really weighed, 
ten pounds or sixty? He is still thinking 
about that. 

Near the scales was a life-sized model 
capsule. It was an example of the type that 
may be used to send an astronaut into space. 
A dummy was strapped into the seat facing 
the instrument panel. 

“Golly,” said Graham, expressing the re- 
actions of all of us, “what a tiny thing in 
which to travel. I don’t think I'd dare go.” 
We fele very vividly in that moment the 
contrast between the size of the universe 
and the size of man. We felt respect for 
the mind of man that contemplates ventur- 
ing into an environment for which his 
body is not adapted, but we felt respect 
also for a universe that insists that man be 
mindful of it. 

Near the entrance of the planetarium we 
were able to reach out and actually touch 
a large meteorite. 

“Put you hand on it Charles and you can 
touch a star,” said William, who is always 
eager to broaden his little brother’s ac- 
quaintance with the world. Charles duti- 
fully touched the metallic mass, but the won- 
der of it was lost on him. 
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I thought how similiar his situation was 
to that of our ancestors. They sometimes 
no doubt, picked up one of these unusually 
heavy masses. But at that point in the 
intellectual history of man they could not 
know what it was any more than could 
Charles at his stage of development. And 
I thought of how many things there must 
be in our world right now that we do not 
know enough to wonder about. What we 
can see depends so much on what we know. 

After Charles had pushed several hun- 
dred buttons and made a dozen more visits 
to Spooky, the older children emerged from 
the planetarium. 

“What amazes me,” said Elizabeth reflec- 
tively, “is the fact that in all the millions of 
years there have been and in the millions 
of years there probably will be, and in the 
millions of other solar systems there have 
been, are now and will be, there may have 
been, may be now and may be in the future, 
millions of planets just the same distance 
from their sun as we are from ours, so there 
may have been, may be now, and may yet 
be, how many millions of worlds like ours? 
Then, when you think of how many mil- 
lions and billions of people there have 
been, how many millions and billions of 
people there are right now, and how many 
millions and billions of people there will be, 
my one little life that I think is so impor- 
tant seem awfully, awfully small.” 


Vv 


WE OFTEN HBAR that a scientific orien- 
tation augments man’s arrogant sense of his 
own importance. A morning at a science 
museum had a quite different effect on us. 
True, we found it exhilarating to think of 
the long road over which man has come 
and impressive to contemplate the way in 
which patient observation and trial and 
error experimentation have enabled him to 
understand and use the forces in his uni- 
verse. 

But we were powerfully impressed by 
how much more there is for man to dis- 
cover, how small man is and how infini- 
tesimal is an individual's life-span. We 
were made to realize again and again how 
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partial and how relative all our knowledge 
is. And we were made vividly aware that 
ours is a world of change. 

On our way out of the museum, once 
again, we passed under the beating heart. 
There were now streams and streams of 
people pouring iato the museum. There 
were young and old, black and white, rich 
and poor, and all were approaching with 
an attitude, strikingly evident, of excitement 
and expectation. The whole atmosphere of 
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the museum encourages the visitor to reach 
out, touch, feel, try, ask, discover, and won- 
der. 

To my way of thinking, the hundreds of 
people who pour into that museum, day 
after day, are on a religious quest, and to 
my way of thinking, not one of them 
comes away hungry. Whitehead said: “The 
death of religion comes with the repression 
of the high hope of adventure.” Religion 
will never die in a science museum. 
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DUCATORS in America have become of 

late acutely conscious of the challenges 
to higher education inherent in the scien- 
tific age we are living in. Education for 
the Age of Science, the recent report of the 
President's Advisory Committee, is a case 
in point, as well as the Ford Foundation’s 
The University and World Affairs, pub- 
lished only last December. Both these re- 
ports articulate the need for self criticism, 
reevaluation and the courage to broaden the 
dimensions of accepted standards and goals. 
In view of such a prevailing mood, it can 
only be judged a healthy sign of vitality that 
among Catholics today there exists an open 
readiness to investigate the intellectual and 
sociological origins of their own education- 
al system and to evaluate in detail whatever 
faults, assets and potential it possesses to 
meet the demands of the age ahead. John 
Tracy Ellis’ American Catholics and the In- 
tellectual Life and Thomas F. O’Dea’s 
American Catholic Dilemma have become 
classic examples of this vitality and healthy 
self-criticism. The influence of what has 
come to be known as “ghetto Catholicism” 
sho . be considerably lessened among the 
next generation of educated Catholics. 


Even now the Catholic student is becom- 
ing increasingly aware of the role he has to 
play in a pluralist society. He is beginning 
to feel a positive need to widen and deepen 
his intellectual interests, and to develop a 
sympathetic understanding, rather than a 
mere grudging tolerance, for persons whose 
religious convictions and habits of thought 
are quite different from his own. Such an 
awareness must inevitably bring a question- 
ing of his own faith and a corresponding 
need to possess that faith at a deeper intel- 
lectual level. This need his courses in the- 
ology seek to satisfy, not only by putting 
him in contact with the sources of the Chris- 
tian message of salvation, but especially by 
showing him how the various parts of this 
message can be related to each other and to 
an organic whole. Nevertheless, at any 
point in this process the undergraduate has 
every right to ask what relevance such tra- 
ditional ordering of the data of revelation 
has for his life as Catholic layman in the 
modern world. 

The answer to this question can, of 
course, come from the teacher by way of 


2Whitehead, A. N., Science and the Modern 
World, New York: Macmillan, p. 276. 
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apology. But it is becoming increasingly 
evident to the teachers themselves that the 
mature of the question demands that the 
answer be built into the academic discipline 
itself, into the whole mode of its presenta- 
tion and the intellectual experience it en- 
genders. Such a conviction has gradually 
given rise in recent years to a number of 
new orientations in Catholic theology on 
the college level. This article cannot deal 
with them all, and consequently shall at- 
tempt briefly to outline only three of them. 
No mention will be made, for example, of 
the extensive study of Sacred Scripture, es- 
pecially the great biblical themes running 
through the Old and New Testaments. Nor 
will anything be said of the enrichment that 
has come to theology from its encounter 
with the modern liturgical movement and 
with the main currents of modern philoso- 
phy. The orientations singled out in the 
following pages may perhaps be thought 
less significant than those which have just 
been mentioned. If so, then this in itself 


is sufficient reason for their further explici- 


tation and development. 


I 


FoR AN INTELLECTUAL discipline to be 
relevant to our modern age it must first of 
all be seen by the student as open to growth. 
The student himself is in process of growth 
as a person, and whatever knowledge he ac- 
quires makes continual modifications, of 
more or less strength, on all areas of his 
personality, his convictions, his values, his 
views, his total “image” of the world. The 
growth of such a subjective knowledge 
structure cannot always be conceptualized, 
but this does not make it any less valid as 
knowledge. Moreover, the student lives in 
a society acutely aware that evolution is 
somehow basic to the whole pattern of the 
universe, and that consequently man’s 
knowledge of reality is a growing knowl- 
edge. Such a student can never become 
intelligently involved in a subject which he 
sees as a closed system, an inert mass, with 
all problems thought out, all solutions 
reached, and the whole presented to him as 
a fait accompls. 
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Unfortunately such has all too often been 
the impression of Catholic theology at the 
college level in America. The result in the 
student has been boredom usually, but fre- 
quently something much worse: the er- 
roneous belief that all questions on the re- 
ligious level have been answered and that 
truth is che private possession of the Catho- 
lic alone, to be carried like a shield and 
wielded in conversation like a bludgeon. 
Such an attitude explains in part how a 
dogmatic attitude, proper only to the rela- 
tively tiny area of “dogma,” can become so 
easily and gratuitously transferred to non- 
dogmatic religious matters and even assert 
itself as a Catholic commonplace in areas 
which are not religious at all. Non-Catho- 
lics presume as a matter of course that such 
an outlook is part and parcel of even the 
educated Catholic’s makeup, and hence their 
understandable conclusion that the Catholic 
faith does not open minds but closes them. 


II 


A MAJOR FACTOR working to remove 
this impression of Catholic theology as a 
closed system has been a re-emphasis on 
what is most elemental in Christianity: a 
sense of mystery. For reasons which we 
cannot go into here, the modern Catholic 
student usually comes to college already in- 
jected with a heavy dose of rationalism. His 
prevailing tendency is to look for facile, all- 
inclusive solutions, to be highly impatient 
of mystery and immediately attracted to 
whatever in divine revelation he feels he 
can “prove.” Such an attitude makes quite 
impossible any sense of awe or wonder, and 
inevitably results in an irreverent handling 
of the data of revelation as if it were some 
sort of mental jigsaw puzzle and not the 
record of man’s personal encounter with the 
living God. The result tends to be a purely 
intellectual and therefore shallow awareness 
of the church’s teaching, a mere assent of 
the mind, pronounced as easily as one as- 
sents to the things of the world. 

This regrettable outlook is gradually be- 
ing counteracted by an insistence that the 
aim of any sound theology is not to dissolve 
mystery but rather to locate it, to push the 
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mind as far as it will go into that darkness 
which is boundless light. As Frank Sheed 
has said, a mystery is not something we 
can know nothing about but something we 
cannot know everything about. The theo- 
logian’s task is fulfilled precisely when he 
is able at the end of his ques: to know that 
he does not know, and to lapse into the si- 
lence of reverence. In a remarkable little 
volume, Josef Pieper has insisted that such 
a “negative element” was essential to the 
theology of St. Thomas, though he adds 
knowingly that one would hardly suspect 
this in a great number of “scholastic” or so 
called “Thomistic” presentations! “We 
cannot,” says Thomas at the start of his 
Summa, “contemplate how God is but only 
how He is not.” And again, “The ulti- 


mate in human knowledge of God is to 
know that we do not know Him.”* 

It is this element of inexhaustible mys- 
tery in God and his active intervention in 
the lives of men which makes possible for 
the individual Christian a continually new 
experience of the data of revelation received 


from the church. Problems which are con- 
stant, as well as the church’s perennial 
answers, will retain their originality in so 
far as they are apprehended and explored 
anew from the student's own vantage point 
in salvation history. New problems, arising 
from a given historical context, need never 
be disposed of by vainly trying to squeeze 
them into obsolete frames of reference. It 
is precisely by helping to create new frames 
of reference that the student experiences the 
growth of theology as a current and vital 
phenomenon. Karl Rahner has said that 
“questions of faith, questions in which the 
Church and religion are involved, are not 
esoteric matters in the face of which the 
layman must be seen and not heard.” For, 
in the words of Pius XII, the church “is a 
living body, and there would be something 
missing in her life if there were no public 
opinion within her, a defect for which pas- 
tors as well as faithful would be respon- 

1Josef Pieper, The Silence of St. Thomas (New 
York: Pantheon, 1957), p. 37. 

2Summa Theologica, I, 3, prologue. 

8De Potentia Dei, 7,5, ad 14. 
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sible.”* It is obvious, of course, that a lay- 
man wishing to exercise his freedom of 
speech in the church must be thoroughly 
steeped in the church’s theology. Today, 
however, this is coming to mean much less 
an indoctrination in a system than an intel- 
ligence of mystery, and the effort to inte- 
grate such intelligence into one’s personal 
experience of God’s redeeming love. 
Ill 

A SECOND orientation now being given 
to theology in the Catholic college may be 
described as a growing concern for the theo- 
logical foundations of the Christian’s en- 
gagement as Christian in the temporal 
order. Alert Catholic laymen today are be- 
ginning to raise a number of urgent ques- 
tions, touching all areas of lay life, which 
at their roots cry for theological answers. 
One of the most pressing is the widespread 
indifference of the average Catholic toward 
the civic, cultural and technological enter- 
prise which is the American dream. The 
anomaly appears very clearly at the parish 
level, where those closest to parish life and 
organizations, whose zeal and generosity are 
incontestable, are usually least interested in 
grappling with the grimy machinery of so- 
ciety or identifying themselves with the 
vicissitudes of the city of man. Indifferent 
and aloof, they tend to seek a flowering of 
their faith in personal piety alone, while 
modern America continues to plan and 
shape itself quite regardless of their pres- 
ence. 

This lack of initiative and responsibility 
in the great social ventures of America 
could be easily understood at the turn of 
the century. Catholics were then still an 
immigrant minority, with neither education 
nor social status, engaged in a sheer strug- 
gle for financial survival. This has all 
changed. What excuse is there today for 
the apparent Catholic lethargy toward the 
burgeoning organizations of the new inter- 
national community? Or the ordinarily in- 
ferior position of Catholics in all areas of 
science? The field of urban affairs is a 
more concrete example. Though possessing 


4Karl Rahner, S.J., Free Speech in the Church 
(New York: S & Ward, 1959), pp. 15, 47. 
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a distinctive social program relevant to 
metropolitan problems, Catholics are prac- 
tically inarticulate. Some big cities do find 
them participating in councils where public 
policies are formed, but more often than 
not they are strangers to the whole process. 
“In the technical echelons they are rarely 
encountered in key positions. Catholics as 
an ideological group are passive amid the 
current rapid changes and city rebuilding 
programs.”® 

Now IT GOES without saying that the 
Christian message of salvation is not a mes- 
sage about temporal life but about eternal 
life, and that it profits a man nothing at all 
if he gain the whole world and end by los- 
ing his soul. The primary concern of Chris- 
tian revelation is always this ultimate des- 
tiny of man to live in “the sphere of God,” 
to use Romano Guardini’s phrase, to be 
loved by the Father through Christ in the 
Spirit, a love begun in faith and hope on 
earth and to be enjoyed in vision for all 
eternity. This must ever come first, not 
only in the church’s preaching but also in 
her theology. Yet this central teaching of 
Christianity may not be used by the Chris- 
tian as a pretext for disengaging himself 
from the problems of the world, and this 
for two very good theological reasons. The 
first is obvious and is usually the only one 
brought forward. It recognizes that human 
institutions are necessarily imperfect and 
unstable, and therefore liable at times to 
provide unfavorable and even hostile en- 
vironments for the spiritual mission of the 
church. If and when this happens, the 
Christian must work to insure that a given 
social institution cease to interfere with this 
salvific role of the church, cease to be a 
force for personal sin and a check to man’s 
pursuit of his destiny. 

But this first reason, valid though it may 
be, gives no theological foundation for in- 
terest in human institutions precisely as hu- 
man. Based on it alone, the Catholic’s in- 
volvement in the temporal would always re- 
main provisional, pragmatic, conditioned 
frequently by whether or not he can use a 


5Dennis Clark, “Catholics and Urban Affairs,’ 
Social Order, X (1960), p. 54. 
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given social institution as a tool, either to 
combat communism or to make converts or 
to “extend the influence of the Church.” 
These religious motives are all quite under- 
standable, but the point being made here is 
that when they are absent, the average Cath- 
olic too often has no reason to be involved, 
feels no urgency to contribute, for he seems 
to live with a theologically truncated vision 
of the relationship between divine and hu- 
man values. Hence a renewed emphasis to- 
day on the larger implications of the mo- 
mentous fact of the Incarnation. The Son 
of God was and is himself fully a man. His 
human nature is whole, integral, complete, 
in no way injured or diminished when it 
was assumed by the Word of God. He 
despised nothing in that human nature, but 
took it all just as it was, rejecting only its 
enemy, sin. He entered human history and 
remained within it, subject for over thirty 
years to the same human, physical and cos- 
mic forces which we grapple with today. 
To live and work in time, therefore, to ex- 
plore the human and the material, is to do 
what he did, to explore what he explored, to 
strive to become what he alone is, a perfect 
man. 

The divine plan for man, consequently, 
cannot be considered independently of 
God's designs for the natural in his crea- 
tion. God wills not only man’s eternal sal- 
vation, his divinization, but likewise his 
perfection here on earth as man, the growth 
of his intellect, his dominion over the ma- 
terial world through science and technology, 
the development of all his social institu- 
tions, domestic, national, international. 
These enterprises man must accomplish on 
his own initiative, transforming with his 
God-given talents the world which his 
Father has made for him. This is not to 
say that these human ideals are themselves 
salvific, or that they directly contribute to 
the kingdom of God. This God alone can 
achieve, though it should be noted that his 
unmerited intervention always takes place 
in and through the events of human history. 
Nor is it to imply that such ideals can ever 
escape frustration and even subversion from 
personal sin and the still scarred wound in 
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man’s nature from the first sin of Adam. 
It is simply to assert that they are human, 
and as such objects of a divine will. These 
are the ends and values which are proper to 
earth and time, neither final nor supreme, 
but autonomous in their own sphere, and 
well worthy of the creative energies of 
Christian man as long as he is citizen of this 
world. To “Christianize” the profane order 
does not mean to make it less profane. It 
means to help it become more completely 
itself. A Christian does not elevate the su- 
pernatural in himself by neglecting its 
natural springboard. To be a Christian does 
not dispense him from his duty to become 
a man. 

In and through his faith, therefore, the 
Christian gains a perspective which affirms, 
supports and enlarges all his genuinely hu- 
man desires. Father John Courtney Mur- 
ray has said that it is this synthesis of values 
in the faith, its value for eternal life and 
its value for temporal life, which is the 
cardinal contemporary lesson of the church 
to the modern Catholic. “What the Church 
ultimately wants in the temporal order is 
to see there reflected, in civic friendship, 
the spirit of charity that is the primary ex- 
pression of her faith. She wants this for 
the sake of the city, as essential to its good; 
she wants it too as the necessary expression 
of her own faith. . . . Love of the city’s com- 
mon good, with the faith in goodness that 
it implies, is itself an inchoative form of the 
love of the true God who is Goodness it- 
self." Abstractly considered there seem to 
be no two ways of life more opposed than 
the humanistic way of making all things 
tributary to man and the religious way of 
making man entirely tributary to God. But 
as Newman saw so Clearly, they are only op- 
posed as the left leg is to the right. Taken 
together they enable the Christian to cease 
halting and to walk, to fulfill his own na- 
ture and to place that nature fully developed 
at the service of God." 


68John Courtney Murray, S.J., “The Roman 
Catholic Church,” The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, CCLVI 
(1948), p. 41. 

7A. Dwight Culler, The Imperial Intellect (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1955), p. 241. 
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IV 

FINALLY, there is a third orientation now 
being given to theology in the Catholic col- 
lege and it deserves to be singled out among 
others because of its relevance to the per- 
vasive sense of loneliness characteristic of 
our age. This is a stronger emphasis on the 
personal activity of God in every human 
soul. Behind such emphasis is the regret- 
table fact that the average Catholic student 
tends quite unconsciously to be Pelagian in 
his thinking about man. He would not 
dream of holding, as Pelagius did, that man 
can attain his destiny by his own natural 
efforts, but he seems to take it for granted 
that in reaching out for that destiny man 
is somehow autonomous and alone. The 
church, on the other hand, has always in- 
sisted that man can initiate nothing in re- 
gard to his ultimate happiness. If he freely 
reaches out toward God, it must be God 
who first moves him. In no sense does man 
save himself. The church’s teaching on 
“efficacious” grace is simply a reflection of 
the biblical doctrine of election, the whole 
meaning of which is that salvation comes 
as a pure gift through Christ from the 
strong hands of God. Throughout the Old 
and New Testaments man is seen as being 
continually drawn into coactivity with God, 
and Christian faith is presented precisely as 
an instruction in this sacred history and a 
call to understand and take part in it. 

For many a college student this involves 
an insuperable problem in regard to man’s 
freedom only because he has come to think 
of freedom as necessarily equated with au- 
tonomy. In this he is a creature of his 
time. Autonomy and self-sufficiency have 
come to be revered as absolutes. Dietrich 
von Hildebrand has noted that modern man 
wants desperately to eliminate the element 
of surprise in his life. He wants to receive 
no gifts, but to determine everything him- 
self, to claim everything as his right. He is 
no longer willing to admit that factor in 
his life as creature often called “chance” and 
which a Christian would call Providence, but 
seeks to replace it with a human insurance 
policy against all things unforeseen. Ulti- 
mately this rebellion against his creatureli- 
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mess reaches its own breaking point in the 
helplessness he feels when such human in- 
surance fails, and factors beyond his con- 
trol begin to multiply and close in upon 
him. For the autonomous man is not only 
self-sufficient, he is also alone. Loneliness 
and insecurity are just as characteristic of 
our present age as the desire for autonomy, 
and all three can be seen to a marked de- 
gree in the average college student. Inde- 
pendence may dominate his exterior, but the 
thought which more and more preoccupies 
his mind is that tomorrow's horizon may be 
darkened by a mushroom cloud. 


AUTONOMY is indeed man’s prerogative 
in relation to created nature, to forms of life 
that are below him. But his movement to- 
ward God comes as an invitation to friend- 
ship on another plane of being, to a sharing 
in the intimate life of God which is the per- 
sonal possession of Christ, the Father and 
the Spirit. That such a sharing should be 


man’s final destiny and the whole purpose 
of his existence, is a mystery as deep and 


unfathomable as God himself. But what it 
means concretely for the individual is that 
any thought or desire he has, any decision he 
reaches, which is even remotely connected 
with bringing him closer to his final happi- 
ness, is a thought, a desire, a decision spring- 
ing ultimately from a divine initiative at 
work in the depths of his soul. “Both the 
will to do it and the accomplishment of 
that will are something which God accom- 
plishes in you, to carry out his loving pur- 
pose.”® Man is free to reject this divine 
initiative, to refuse to be drawn into co- 
activity with God, but the price he pays is 
to involve himself in that terrible autono- 
mous flight from his destiny called personal 
sin. It is impossible to have any under- 
standing of sin at all unless it be seen not 
as a breaking of rules but as a refusal of 
friendship, as isolation from God. When 
such a refusal becomes eternally ratified, 
then it is hell, for hell is essentially the ful- 
fillment of an ultimate and irrevocable de- 
sire to be completely independent, com- 
pletely autonomous, completely alone. 


8Philippians, 2, 13. 
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The student cannot ignore the implica- 
tions of this mystery under pain of shutting 
himself up in unreality. Frank Sheed’s ex- 
ample of the coat hanging on the wall is 
very much to the point. If a person’s mind 
does not see a hook beneath the coat, it 
means he thinks the coat is hanging there 
by its own power, and that makes him 
wrong on the nature of coats, the nature of 
walls and the law of gravity. If failure to 
see so small a thing as a hook means a de- 
ranged universe, how much more the failure 
to recognize and take into account the most 
important element in a man’s whole psy- 
chological makeup: the personal activity of 
God in his soul leading him to salvation. 
To think that man is autonomous and alone 
in reaching decisions affecting his ultimate 
happiness, is to be wrong on the very na- 
ture of man, to see nothing in his life as it 
is and everything as it is not. 


IN THIS whole mysterious relationship 
between man’s freedom and God's salvific 
grace, there is a central truth which the col- 
lege student is tempted persistently to over- 
look: the source of all God's activity on the 
human soul is love. It is because he seldom 
adverts to this that the student tends to 
think of his freedom as somehow injured 
and restricted by grace, as if a divine initia- 
tive proceeding from love could ever hurt 
the delicate mechanism of man’s freedom 
which God himself has created. Is man to 
be thought less free because he is enabled 
to transcend himself and to reach the destiny 
for which he was made? In directing the 
power of his love toward man, says Romano 
Guardini, God enables man’s freedom to 
emerge in its fullest measure, with all its 
marvelous capacity to perfect the human 
personality. Whatever of eternal worth 
man is or is able to achieve has as its origin 
this single source. Through the dynamism 
of God's love man is progressively liberated 
to choose the good, to achieve inner bal- 
ance, to act with confidence, and so to be- 
come his true self. This union within the 
single human act of God's loving initiative 
and man’s free response is a meshing as del- 


icate as gossamer. It cannot be reduced 
(continued on page 240) 
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The New English Bible: New Testament. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1961, xiv + 447 pages. $4.95. 


“Of the making of many books” — certainly of 
the translating of the Bible — “there is no end!” 
Edgar Goodspeed once estimated that there had 
been one new translation of the New Testament 
every yesr, on the average, since 1900. The latest 
in this series is the New Testament volume in The 
New English Bible, which a committee represent- 
ing the Protestant churches of the United King- 
dom has produced after thirteen years of patient 
and rewarding toil. The director of the whole 
enterprise is Professor C. H. Dodd, the world- 
famous biblical expert, expositor, and teacher of 
two generations of teachers at Manchester, Oxford, 
and Cambridge. 

It must be pointed out at once that the version 
is not designed to be another “Revised Version”, 
in the long tradition of Tyndale, the King James 
Bible, the Revised Version, but is a fresh and in- 
dependent translation, based upon the best of cur- 
rent philological and textual learning, and written 
in a style which aims to be “timeless”, i.e. in the 
best modern English, and therefore likely to sur- 
vive. One must say this at once, for, in spite of 
the adage, “Comparisons are odious”, many will 
endeavor to compare or contrast the new American 
Revised Standard Version — to the advantage of 
one version or the other. For the RSV és a revised 
version, in the main stream of English Bible revi- 
sion since the sixteenth century, and it is designed 
for use in religious education and in public wor- 
ship. The NEB, on the contrary, aims to reach the 
“common reader” who does not hear the Bible 
read in church, has never studied it in church 
school or elsewhere, and is often put off by the 
archaic idiom of “Bible English” which he too- 
easily thinks he cannot understand, when he first 
hears or tries to read it. No doubt this new ver- 
sion will have an immense, and deserved, success, 
But there need be no rivalry between the two ver- 
sions: they supplement, and complement, each 
other, and they deserve to be studied side by side. 


ONE OF THE most successful renderings in the 
new version is the petition in the Lord’s Prayer 
(Mt 6.13), “Do not bring us to the test.” As 
scholars know, this is what the words mean in the 


Greek original. God does not “tempt” man, as 
pagan gods were thought to do. Nor does he 
“lead” into deceitful ambush, in order to destroy! 
The Greek word is not “lead” but “force or bring 
into”, i.e. into the trial or testing that either makes 
or breaks a human character faced with unbearable 
suffering, frustration, injustice. For the correct 
meaning, see Sirach (Ecclesiasticus) 2.1 ff. 

The line that follows, in the NEB, comes down 
positively for only one of the alternative render- 
ings: “Save us from the evil one” (i.e., Satan). 


But the meaning is still the same as in the preced- 
ing line, only carried further. It is the evil in life 
that “tries men’s souls”. The idea was a common- 
place in the O14 Testament, especially the Psalms, 
in ancient Jewish prayers, in much of Christian 
liturgy and hymnology — for example in Martin 
Rinkart’s Num Danket. The beautiful prayer in 
the Roman Mass, Libera nos... ab onsnibus malis, 
is virtually an exposition of the petition, and sets 
forth its meaning in profound yet simple, most 
moving terms. 

There are dozens of illustrations one might 
choose, to prove the value of this new translation, 
especially for the modern non-technical, i.e. non- 
theological, reader. For example, Mt 7.11, “bad 
as you are”, which is a vast improvement in accu- 
racy over the traditional “ye then, being evil.” (Cf. 
Lk 17.10, “We are servants and deserve no credit; 
we have only done our duty” — in place of the 
old “unprofitable servants.”) Jesus was not lec- 
turing on original sin, but explaining the goodness 
of God by a remote parallel with human goodness 
— the typical logic of ancient Jewish religious 
teachers, arguing “from less to greater.” It is as if 
he said, you have some good traits — bad as you 
are! And God, being perfect (or “all good”, 
5.48), must be the total perfection of all such gen- 
erosity, fairness, decency, uprightness as you your- 
selves display in dealing with yowr children! — 
Let us get away from the old rendering, and see 
how marvellously Jesus deals with ordinary people, 
and makes them see God as he truly is, in all his 
wisdom, goodness, and love. 

Other examples might be taken from the “can- 
ticles” or hymns in Luke 1-2, which ring with 
superb poetic power in one’s very soul — even 
today, two thousand years after! Or take the 
“hymn”, as some call it, in Phil. 2.5-11; or the 
great Chanson d'Amour Céleste in 1 Cor. 13, 
Paul's “hymn of love” both human and divine, 
where “give my body to be burnt” (it should be 
“burned”, as it is no superficial injury!) has a 
variant in the margin: “even seek glory by self- 
sacrifice.” 

These are only a few of the cruces interpretum, 
which could be multiplied many times. The ver- 
sion is superb, and has a long future before it. — 
Frederick C. Grant, New York City. 
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Telling the Good News: Reflections on Religion 
and Education. By FRANCIS H. DRINKWATER. 

New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1960, 228 pages. 

$4.75. 

“Leaving aside the born raconteurs,” says Canon 
Drinkwater, “the rest of us have to acquire the art 
of story-telling by thought and self-training and 
preparation and practice. But let us not be dis- 
mayed at the prospect, for although it is an art, and 
can be a great art, it is not one of those arts like 
painting pictures or playing the organ, for which 
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Praised by Protestant and Catholic alike 


!!THE NEW ENGLISH BIBLE has done what it set out to do. With clarity 
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English. And it has done this with distinguished avoidance of the trivial 
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— FRANK E, GAEBELEIN, Christian Herald 
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one needs a certain aptitude and long training un- 
der good teachers. It is rather one of those arts 
like choral singing or social dancing or gardening, 
which are within reach of anyone of goodwill, and 
of which it is rather a disgrace to be quite igno- 
rant. 

The Canon himself is a born raconteur who can- 
not easily be left aside. Nonetheless he is so can- 
did and so artless at his art that after hearing one 
of his suggestions developed (e.g.: “Drama is one 
of the best ways of teaching anything, and this ap- 
plies to religion too”), the reader’s response is 
likely to be, in the title of one of these essays, 
“Everybody can have a try.” It is part of his charm 
that he does not mind telling you what glorious 
ideas he has botched lately, or the nodding ac- 
quaintance that some very strategically placed per- 
son in the Ministry of Education or one of the 
Sacred Congregations at Rome has with the facts 
in the case. For the Canon is one of those very 
honest and very funny people who see the truth 
and say it, while others are laboring first to grasp 
it and then to be rid of the embarrassment that 
possessing it provides. “The dead ar-re always 
poplar,” Mr. Dooley once observed. “I knowed 
a society wanst to vote a monyment to a man and 
refuse to help his fam'ly, all in wan night.” This 
may be an intolerable slander on the living, but if 
it is not the author of these essays has a bright 
prospect in store. 

The pieces were written over a ten-year period 
and they are on a variety of things, but mostly the 
gospel and how to keep children from mouthing 
toffee-like substitutes for it. An early step, it seems, 
is to remove a like hazard from adults in general 
and the clergy in particular. “A Christian priest 
who cannot teach is as much use as a priest who 
has no bread and wine,” is an early principle. 
From there we are led to the observation that “it 
is a work of translation that young priests are faced 
with: they have to translate what they have learned 
from one language into another, not so much from 
Latin into English, but from the language of sci- 
ence and law into the language of life.” Any kind 
of translation is highly skilled work, says Drink- 
water, and most of us are no good at it. The needed 
translation should be done in the seminary, that 
stronghold of compartmentalized knowledge. 

“If the catechism is for younger children it must 
be written in language they can make sense of. On 
the other hand if it is not written for them it 
should not be imposed on them. When young 
children . . . are made to learn a whole book of 
what to them is unmeaning verbiage needing com- 
plete translation, there is hardly need to look fur- 
ther for reasons why some people give up their re- 
ligion as soon as they have a real chance to.” The 
official Scottish catechism revised in 1954 is illus- 
trative of the Canon’s case. It says at one point, 
"The initial incorporation effected by Baptism re- 
quires for its completion the reception of the Holy 
Eucharist, and in the case of those who have come 
to the use of reason, profession of the True Paith 
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within the structure of the Catholic Church.’” Re- 
marks the author: “(The seven-year-olds we may 
be sure, will have no difficulty in averting their 
eyes, as in duty bound, from these words) .” Read- 
ers of this journal who have more than a pedagogi- 
cal problem with that affirmation should be re- 
lieved to see what aid and comfort the Roman 
Church is providing them from within. 


AN ENGLISH seminary professor is quoted to 
the effect that few tasks are more difficult than 
inspiring in the seminary student the confidence 
to avoid safe but meaningless latinisms and lifeless 
formulae, and to make God’s Truth live again as 
it did for the crowds who listened to our Lord. 
“Let the teacher teach! Let the pupil make con- 
tact with something real, not just with a page of 
printed matter that he can re-visualize and regur- 
gitate. .. . Have we not darkened and dazed our- 
selves with books long enough? Sail forth (this 
is Whitman speaking) steer for the deep waters 
only, the waters of life and scripture and grace that 
flow from the Christian altar (this is us again but 
old Walt would surely agree from where he is 
now).” 

The author is anything but clerically oriented, 
a fact which the quotations on the training of 
clergy may conceal. He is highly literate, censor- 
ious of no one but evident boobs (whom he iden- 
tifies merely by quoting), and a pleasure to read 
on a large selection of topics. At the risk of ab- 
dicating the reviewer's function we beg leave to 
close with the following paragraph, as valid for 
General Motors, the Navy or the nearest university 
as for the Church: “Do the flesh-and-blood school 
know what is in the minds of the high-and-drys? 
Those of them who belong to the clergy or to re- 
ligious orders do, because they themselves were 
trained as high-and-drys. On the other hand the 
laity never quite realize what it is all about; if 
they are born Catholics they may identify high- 
and-dryness with the Church and revolt against it, 
or they may come to accept the tension as a matter 
of varying temperament in priests (as in a way it 
is), and make the best of it as between mild and 
bitter, so to speak; and if they are converts it is 
quite possible in some cases they may never really 
hear of the high-and-drys except as a distant 
rumour. 

“Do the high-and-drys know what the flesh-and- 
bloods are thinking and talking about? No, on 
the whole they are too busy to bother about it and 
take it seriously. For them the flesh-and-bloods 
are children getting absorbed in trifles; the chil- 
dren can be allowed to play about, and if they go 
too far can easily be disciplined by the grown-ups.” 
Once in a while the machinery slips, says the 
Canon, as when a flesh-and-blood comes to power 
like Pius X or Pius XII. The decree on Children’s 
Communion or on the restored Holy week liturgy 
then makes the high-and-drys sit up and take no- 
tice, but alas with unprepared minds. — Gerard 
S. Sloyan, The Catholic University of America. 
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Religion in All the Schools. By LBO R. WARD, 
CS.C. Notre Dame, Ind.: Fides Publishers, 
1960, 195 pages. $3.50. 

Here is a book which is “reckless enough to de- 
clare for religion . . . in all American schools, on 
all levels, and in all types of schools.” Although 
it lives up to its forthright title, the book is any- 
thing but belligerent; its style is informal, its dis- 
cussion straightforward, and the author’s approach 
permeated by charity. It is Father Ward's convic- 
tion that every child has a right to “religious 
literacy,” that the schools should help enable him 
to enjoy this right, and that they have heretofore 
failed to do this out of no motive more elevated 
than fear — the fear of state control of religion; 
the fear that one religion would seize a favored 
position and discriminate against others; and the 
basic fear that different groups of people have of 
each other. He argues that these fears do not 
justify exclusion of religion from the schools, and 
suggests six avenues for its restoration: 1) objec- 
tive consideration of religious and theological 
questions that arise in the normal course of other 
studies; 2) instruction in those doctrines which are 
common to the major faiths (this Father Ward 
considers the least practicable); 3) study of the 
content of different religions in a “What Believers 
Believe” course; 4) intensified efforts to achieve 
better understanding between public and church- 
related schools in a program of “cross fertiliza- 
tion”; 5) aiding, encouraging, and perfecting pri- 
vate schools which teach religion; and 6) explora- 
tion of Christopher Dawson’s recommendations 
for the study of Christian Culture as a “basic long- 
range” reorientation of religious education. 

The scope of this brief notice permits only the 
bare mention of the author’s grounding of the 
right to religious literacy in the framework of nat- 
ural law, and his discussions of the “wall of separa- 
tion,” the pluralistic principle in education, and 
the role of religious insights in learning. These, 
and the entire book, well repay a thoughtful read- 
ing. — John Philip Gleason, Department of His- 
tory, University of Notre Dame. 
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The Humanity of God. By KARL BARTH. Rich- 
mond, Va.: John Knox Press, 1960, 96 pp. 
$2.50. 


Paul Tillich has written that “Barth’s greatness 
is that he corrects himself again and again in the 
light of the ‘situation’ and that he strenuously tries 
not to become his own follower” (Systematic The- 


ology, Vol. 1, P. 5). In this book Barth “corrects 
himself” on several points and frankly admits it. 
This book consists of three addresses delivered 
since 1953. The first address, “Evangelical The- 
ology in the 19th Century,” informs us that the au- 
thor was shocked in August, 1914, to find that 
“almost all of” his theological professors were sup- 
porters, along with many other German intellec- 
tuals, of the war plans of Wilhelm II. From that 
time Barth realized he could no longer subscribe 
to either the ethics or the theology which he had 
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been taught and which were based on 19th-century 
doctrine. 

In this first address Barth confines his critique 
of 19th-century theology to the German-speaking 
world. Hegel and Ritschl were names to be reck- 
oned with and their thinking had been largely in- 
fluenced by 18th-century rationalism. Kierkegaard 
“did not have the slightest influence on 19th-cen- 
tury theology” (P. 13). Liberal theology, with its 
“all-pervasive rationalism,” drove “vital Christian- 
ity ... underground.” Natural science, philosophy 
of history and idealism conditioned men’s thinking. 
“The theologians had their eyes fixed on the world, 
and their thinking was necessarily conditioned by 
this outlook” (P. 18). However, “theology went 
over-board — and this was its weakness — insofar 
as confrontation with the contemporary age was its 
DECISIVE and PRIMARY concern” (P. 19). The 
gospel was accommodated to the age. Further, “the 
19th-century theologians focussed their attention 
on man’s supposedly innate and essential capacity 
to ‘sense and taste the infinite’” (P. 21). They 
were “more interested in man’s relationship to God 
than in God's dealing with man” (P. 24). The 
“movement of thought from man to God became 
exclusive and absolute” (P. 25f). Faith conse- 
quently had no sufficient objective ground and the 
content of theology was largely reduced to the feel- 
ings of religious men. The result was “religious 
anthropocentricism”. While Barth pays “due trib- 
ute to the ‘historical-critical’ theology” of the 19th 
century for “its valuable stimulation, illumination 
and guidance . . . with regard to the Bible and 
Church history” (P. 31), nevertheless, he believes 
it was over-weighted with speculation and an un- 
due desire to adapt the faith to its environment. 

In the second address, “The Humanity of God,” 
there is evidence of “a certain development in 
Barth’s thinking,” as the translators state in the 
Preface. By “the humanity of God” Barth means 
“God’s relation to and turning toward man. It 
signifies the God who speaks with man in promise 
and command” (P. 37). Barth admits that forty 
years ago he was more concerned about God's 
Deity. Then he emphasized only one way in the- 
ology, “from above downwards.” He maintains 
that this transcendent, vertical message was neces- 
sary in that day. But he now affirms that what 
he then said “somewhat severely and brutally, and 
moreover . . . in part heretically” (P. 43), ac- 
cording to some people, must be rectified. Instead 
of God being “ ‘wholly other’ in isolation, ab- 
stracted and absolutized, and set over against man” 
(P. 45), Barth now refers to the “togetherness” of 
God and man. “Who God is and what He is in 
His Deity He proves and reveals not in a vacuum 
as a divine being-for-Himself, but precisely and 
authentically in the fact that He exists, speaks and 
acts as the PARTNER of man, though of course as 
the absolutely superior partner” (P. 45). 

God and man meet in Jesus Christ. In him 
“there is no isolation of man from God or of God 
from man” (P. 46). He is the Mediator. In 
Jesus Christ “we know decisively that God's Deity 
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. includes His humanity” (P. 49). Among the 
implications of such theology in the involvement 
of Christians in culture and in the life of the 
Church, the latter being “sufficiently precious and 
worthy” in God's eyes “to be entrusted with His 
witnessing” (P. 64). 

The third address, “The Gift of Freedom,” deals 
with ethics. The emphasis here lies on God's free- 
dom which is the sovereign freedom of his grace. 
“God's freedom is the freedom of the Father and 
the Son in the unity of the Spirit” (P. 71). Man 
derives his freedom from God. Sinful man is not 
free. The truly emancipated person lives by the 
grace of God. Thus freedom is not in isolation 
from others. Neither is it freedom FROM but free- 
dom FOR. It is the freedom to obey the will of 
God. Such ethics is, therefore, evangelical. The 
question of good and evil is not determined by “a 
set of rules” but by the “unconditional imperatives” 
of God. Ethical commandments may serve as 
“signposts” which “point to God’s authoritative 
Word of judgment” (P. 88), but in themselves 
they are insufficient for Christian ethics. Ie is the 
man who lives under the free grace of God who is 
able to do the right in the moment of decision. 

This book is a good summary of Barth’s present 
position in theology and it makes clear the truth 
of his own statement that he is not a “Barthian”. 
The authoritarian, transcendental and somewhat 
remote theology of the earlier Barth has been “cor- 
rected” by the accent now being placed on “the hu- 
manity of God.” But these addresses also show that 
Barth’s emphasis on election as “the sum of the 
gospel,” and all that this implies for theology, still 
dominates his thinking. There is thus a distinc- 
tive continuity in Barth’s teaching from his early 
writings to the present day. — R. C. Chalmers, 
Pine Hill Divinity Hall, Halifax, Canada. 
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Emotion and Personality. By MAGDA B. ARNOLD. 

New York: Columbia University Press, 1960. 

Vol. I, Psychological Aspects. xiv + 296 pages. 

$7.50. Vol. Il, Neswrological and Physiological 

Aspects. xviii + 430 pages. $7.50. 

In going about its business, science generally 
appraises phenomena with concepts and with ways 
of relating these concepts (i.e., theories) that are 
different from common sense, common usage, and 
common experience. That is because science’s pur- 
poses in approaching phenomena are different 
from the user’s or experiencer’s purposes. Scient- 
ists talk about atoms or amperes or low pressure 
centers, and the rest of us talk about dining room 
tables or electric light or rainstorms. Each is fully 
valid for its own purposes. 

But psychology presents a unique problem; the 
common sense ways of talking about human expe- 
rience may seem to warrant a special validity be- 
cause they arise from “inside” the object being 
studied. This is the protest phenomenological and 
existential approaches to psychology make against 
the abstracting, categorizing processes of more con- 


ventional psychologies. Their argument frequently 
appeals to persons who vaguely resent or feel un- 
comfortable about psychologists probing them 
with strange-sounding words. 

Clearly and articulately, systematically, and far 
more responsibly than many persons making the 
phenomenological protest, Dr. Arnold has pre- 
sented a comprehensive account of human person- 
ality consistent with what she regards as the uni- 
versal reports of human experience. Here are 
characteristic highlights of her argument: Many 
persons feel that they rationally perceive and judge 
situations first, then respond with appropriate emo- 
tions; Dr. Arnold presents extensive analysis, in- 
cluding an intricate physiological argument, to 
demonstrate that and how this is so — reviving 
the argument that surrounded the original James- 
Lange theory of emotions, and countering what she 
regards as a physical bias in much current psychol- 
ogy. Persons in everyday language tend to regard 
emotion as a single concept, subsuming all particu- 
lar emotions; Dr. Arnold searches for a single 
theory to account for emotion, discarding — as 
part of her campaign against abstraction and frag- 
mentation of human experience — theories that 
concern only particular emotions, or emotional re- 
actions only under particular conditions. 

Many person will feel that this appraisal fits 
their own experience more validly than some of 
the alternative available psychological accounts. 

But some questions need to be asked. How true 
to experience has Dr. Arnold actually been? She 
has not asked people about their experiences in any 
systematic way. She has reflected, presumably on 
her own experiences, and appeals occasionally to 
the reader to do likewise. But the terms with 
which she reflects and reports are already highly 
conditioned — acknowledgedly by her own study 
of classical pre-experimental psychologies and 
probably also by other particular training and ex- 
periences. Her categories may be far from univer- 
sal experience and may seem to many to be just as 
abstract and artificial as those she wants to correct. 
She does not hesitate to suppose for a nursing in- 
fant, for example, (p. 206) specific psychological 
experience that would seem to many readers un- 
justified adultomorphism. 


Are more “theoretical” psychologies any less 
faithful to “experience,” as they constantly check 
deductions from their abstract theorizing against 
the facts of experience? Dr. Arnold does not really 
do justice to this approach in science when she 
complains that the constructs themselves (e.g., 
“ego,” “drive strength”) do not actually coincide 
with the experience. The real question is whether 
deductions from these more abstract concepts coin- 
cide with and illuminate actual behavior and ex- 
perience. 

The more fundamental question also needs to 
be posed: Even in psychology among the sciences, 
is it not likely that the subject’s purposes and per- 
spectives in appraising behavior are different 
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enough from the scientist’s that one cannot hope 
successfully to derive the categories and theories of 
one from the other? — James E. Dittes, Yale Uni- 
versity. 
cs SF 
Handbook of Research Methods in Child Develop- 
ment. Edited by PAUL HENRY MUSSEN. New 

York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1960. x + 

1061 pages. $15.25. 

Research! That is the ready prescription for 
much of the ignorance, uncertainty, and confusion 
that plagues educators and anyone else who wants 
to deal intelligently and meaningfully with other 
persons. With a research workshop in August 
1961, REA hopes to inspire pursuit of some of the 
most troubling areas of uncertainty which have 
been expressed by religious educators. 

But research is far from an automatic or easy 
cure. It must be an intricate blend of many in- 
gredients: Rigorous and tortuous labors of con- 
ceptual effort, imaginative and perhaps lucky 
bursts of creativity, much tedious routine, all dis- 
ciplined to firm reigns of research design. Then 
there are the pangs of conscience over manipula- 
tion and deception of subjects, and the frustrations 
produced by parents and children who are too sus- 
Picious to cooperate, unable or unwilling to follow 
simple instructions, or who move out of town half- 
way through the research. Research, especially 
with children and especially with the complex mat- 
ters relevant to religion, is not to be entered into 
lightly or casually. 

These components of research are thoroughly, 
competently and most usefully surveyed in this 
comprehensive handbook, the first publication of 
its kind ever undertaken. The book is not intended 
to teach anyone to do research. One cannot casu- 
ally flip to the index to find those few pages which 
will give him the step by step recipe for his pro- 
ject. But a person with some rudimentary research 
training and experience who is fairly well advanced 
in formulating the problem he wants to tackle can, 
by studying selected chapters, gain a solid under- 
standing of the methodological problems he has 
to solve, along with many wise insights into fruit- 
ful ways of approaching them. In breadth of back- 
ground systematically available, the book — a com- 
mon product of three dozen of the most notable 
child psychology researchers in Americe — is far 
superior to any dissertation advisor or research 
consultant. But it leaves to the researcher more 
of the actual application to a particular research 
problem than many dissertation writers or other 
researchers may like. 

The initial section deals with the general strate- 
gies of planning research. The basic problem, 
recurrent here and in later chapters: How to think, 
to pose questions, to develop hunches in ways that 
lend themselves to empirical solution. Precise and 
rigorous conceptual and theoretical effort precedes 
any meaningful collection of empirical data. The 
problem must generate the methods and tech- 
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niques, not vice versa. (A more elementary, highly 
readable, and very significant introduction to these 
general problems of research strategy is avaliable 
in another brand-new book, Am Introduction to 
Psychoanalytic Research, by Kenneth Mark Colby, 
New York: Basic Books, $3.) 

Subsequent sections take up more detailed dis- 
cussion of methodological problems in particular 
areas of study: biological growth, cognitive proc- 
esses, personality, and social behavior. Research- 
ers in religious education may be especially bene- 
fited by chapters on attitudes and values by Marian 
Radke-Yarrow, on motivation and affect by Daniel 
R. Miller, on personality characteristics by Urie 
Bronfenbrenner and Henry M. Ricciuti, on groups 
by George G. Thompson, and on family life vari- 
ables by Lois Hoffman and Ronald Lippitt. All 
present extensive and useful compendiums of avail- 
able research procedures in their respective areas — 
in contexts of more general discussions of research 
problems, and interspersed with much practical 
wisdom on effective utilization of these techniques. 
Most of them also present clearly the limitations 
and deficiencies of available research methods — 
a clear warning to researchers in religious educa- 
tion who aspire to deal with even more elusive and 
complex matters than the standard array of prob- 
lems to which child psychology, and this volume, 
has restricted itself. — James E. Dittes, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

se eS 
Jesus of Nazareth, By GUNTHER BORNKAMM. 

New York: Harper, 1960, 239 pages. $4.00. 

For many years the preacher and teacher who is 
not a New Testament specialist has labored un- 
easily in dealing with the life and teaching of Je- 
sus. The impression is widespread that form crit- 
icism (the study of the oral tradition) has destroyed 
any certainty in this field and that therefore one 
can only follow one’s own impression or a theo- 
logical line of some sort, whether conservative of 
liberal. The trouble was that the next stage of 
gospel study — evaluation of form criticism and 
pressing forward to reconstruct the story on a firm 
basis — had not yet been finished and made avail- 
able to the general public. In a sense the task will 
never be finished, for opinion will always differ 
on this or that point, yet in this book by Professor 
Bornkamm of Heidelberg we have a summary that 
I think most New Testament scholars will agree 
with and that will be used for a very long time. 

The fact is that while we cannot write a full 
biography of Jesus in the usual sense we know a 
great deal about him. We know what he meant 
by the Kingdom of God and the will of God and 
much of how he carried on his ministry. In his 
teaching, his healing, and his forgiveness of sin- 
ners, he gave evidence of a power and authority on 
which the later doctrine of his person was based, 
and, as Bornkamm says, “in Jesus himself the 
dawn of the Kingdom of God becomes a reality” 
(p. 170). 
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Parts particularly worth noticing are Born- 
kamm’s treatment of the Beatitudes (pp. 75-81), 
the remarks on joyful living (pp. 84-86), the dis- 
cussion of the Sermon on the Mount (pp. 100- 
109), and the wise remarks on the resurrection, 
the church, and the new faith (pp. 180-191). 
Through the entire book runs a sense of the excite- 
ment, the freshness and the challenge of Jesus’ 
words. This is not a book to be read through and 
laid aside, but to be studied point by point with 
the biblical text before one. It has implications 
not only for the content of teaching but for the 
method of education and the context in which it is 
carried on. — Sherman E. Johnson, Dean, The 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley, 
California. 
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Agents of Reconciliation. By ARNOLD B. COME. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1960. 176 
pages. $3.95. 

It is the thesis of this book that “The church is 
now ready for, and its God-given mission now de- 
mands, the complete abandonment of the clergy- 
laity distinction.” (Page 99, italics his.) The 
writer is not satisfied with the more modest pro- 
posals made by others that the church come to 
recognize that its mission can be fulfilled only 
through its total membership, laity and clergy 
alike.. Although he recognizes the necessity of 
full-time ministers, they are in no sense to be set 
apart from part-time ministers. 

Beginning with the message of the gospel as 
God’s reconciling love, Come then concludes that 
those who have received reconciliation must then 
become agents of reconciliation. It is God who 
reconciles but all Christians must accept their re- 
sponsibility as ministers, or agents, of that recon- 
ciling love. This ministry is diverse in nature, but 
it is essentially one, with no essential difference in 
what the church has designated as clergy and laity. 


Two major questions must be raised. One per- 
tains to Come’s tendency to perpetuate the individ- 
ualism of contemporary Protestantism. He denies 
that the concept of the church as the People of 
God is characteristic of the New Testament. 
Granted that the term itself is not often used, the 
idea behind it appears to this reviewer quite com- 
mon. 

One must also ask whether one need deny the 
importance of ordination in order to exalt the sig- 
nificance of the entire ministry of the church. This 
is one conclusion, but only one. It is possible to 
take quite seriously both the set-apart ministry and 
the whole ministry of the People of God. 


These questions are not raised to deny the im- 
portance of the work. It ought to be read widely 
as a significant addition to the growing literature 
which takes seriously the ministry of the entire 
church. — Howard Grimes, Professor of Christian 
Education, Perkins School of Theology, Dallas, 
Texas. 
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A Time to Speak. By STUART E. ROSENBERG. 
New York: Bloch Publishing Company, 1960. 
181 pages. $3.50. 

Many wise observations and insights mark Dr. 
Stuart E. Rosenberg’s twenty-one sermonic essays 
in his latest book “A Time to Speak.” Rabbi of 
one of the largest and best known Jewish Congre- 
gations in Canada, Rabbi Rosenberg writes most 
effectively when he concerns himself with the 
practical or the concrete situations and issues that 
confront people who are very much alive and 
equally alert to the basic problems of our day. His 
discourses on the questionable Religious Revival 
of our day is typical of the general excellence and 
concreteness of his reaction to increasingly at- 
tended Synagogues and Churches. The genuine 
religious spirit is, as he sees it, best expressed in 
terms of the “Social Gospel” — the active seeking 
after human brotherhood, private and public mo- 
rality, the improvement of ethical behavior in our 
civic and national life. 

The author decries the “overstated and some- 
times oppressive denominationalism which has de- 
veloped (within the Jewish Community) in 
recent years” even as he is highly critical of the 
so-called “leaders” in the Jewish Community who, 
he argues, have only a fragmentary interest, not a 
total commitment to that which they claim to pro- 
fess. Equally incisive is Rabbi Rosenberg’s obser- 
vation that the modern Rabbi, although desirous 
of being a “Rabbi in Israel” — the teacher of his 
people — has often become the “Jewish priest or 
minister of a Congregation.” Impressive as an 
historical essay is “Sociology vs. Theology” which 
traces the development of Reform Judaism in 
America through the lives and philosophy of some 
of the early Reform Rabbis. 

This lively book makes eminently worth-while 
and profitable reading for Christian as well as Jew. 
The similarities of the challenges and problems 
that confront both are clearly defined. — Albert I. 
Gordon, Rabbi, Temple Emanuel, Newton, Mas- 
sachusetts. 
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The Recovery of the Teaching Ministry. By J. 
STANLEY GLEN. Philadelphia: The Westmin- 
ster Press, 1960. 125 pages. $2.75 
The author considers the fact that the teaching 

ministry occupies a subordinate position to the 

other ministries of the church. As the head of 

Knox College (Toronto), professor of New Testa- 

ment and student of pedagogy, Dr. Glen is quali- 

fied to summon pastors and theological educators 
to renewed attention to the importance of teaching. 

To him teaching includes the communication of 

biblical truth, a task that aside from being optional 

should be “as compulsory for the minister as any 
other role.” Although recognizing that not every 
pastor has the gift of teaching, and that not all are 
called to this specialized form of ministry, Dr. 

Glen argues that teaching is properly a function 

of preaching and pastoral work. Moreover it is 
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integral to the Gospel, and it is a “ministry that 
interpenetrates all other ministries.” (p. 34). As 
prophet the teacher judges, makes demands and 
questions learners. Beyond preservation of the 
Christian heritage and mediation of the content of 
the Bible, the goal is one of calling forth “Chris- 
tian particularity from its tomb.” For the learner 
is to be confronted with “decisive possibilities as 
suggested by the educational implications of the 
conversations of Jesus.” (p. 108). It is acknowl- 
edged that teaching is difficult, especially so when 
truth rather than need or interest is deemed pri- 
mary motivation; and when the Bible is found to 
be not so much irrelevant to life today as an of- 
fense. 

Obvious!y intended for laying a foundation for 
recovery of the teaching ministry, this book does 
offer a few specific suggestions to guide the work 
of the pastor. And it gives promise of stimulating 
seminaries to provide added preparation of stu- 
dents for preaching and teaching. — Wesner Fal- 
law, Professor of Religious Education, Andover 
Newton Theological School. 

es Ss 
Making the Ministry Relevant. Edited by HANS 

HOFMANN. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

1960, xvii + 169 pages. $3.50. 

At the very time when religion is enjoying an 
_upsurge in the American scene a strange disquiet 
is occurring in the ministry. Studies of the min- 
istry disclose that a confusion about who he is of- 
ten plagues the minister today. Perhaps there is 
some connection between the nominal success of 
religion in America and the baffling uncertainty 
sO many ministers have about their role and their 
effectiveness. The tidal sweep of people into 
church membership threatens to submerge that 
which is authentic about the ministry. The search 
for the meaning, purpose and relevance of the 
Christian ministry may be born of the Holy Spirit's 
struggle to survive in the midst of so much tangi- 
ble and numerical church success. 

Considered in this light this volume of essays 
will help the minister to reconsider the meaning 
and purpose of his ministry. The contributions 
of Paul Tillich, Reinhold Niebuhr and Samuel H. 
Miller have a customary breadth of cultural aware- 
ness and analytic probing of human existence. 
They convey the excitement of the ministry as the 
work of pointing to God’s encounter with men in 
the midst of their very need for redemption. The 
contributions of Kenneth Appel as a psychiatrist, 
Seward Hiltner as editorially restricted to discus- 
sing counseling in the ministry and Reuel Howe 
as one concerned with post-seminary education of 
the minister, all offer a different level of consider- 
ation of the ministry. Because the editor did not 
address (as the book jacket falsely suggests) a 
common question to all six contributors, the con- 
tributions of Appel and Hiltner, in particular, ap-: 
pear unfairly to illustrate the problem of “pseudo- 
relevance” diagnosed by Tillich in his essay. 
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There are surprises in every chapter. Tillich 
coins the phrase “pseudo-relevance” for those im- 
portant social, educational, political and psycho- 
therapeutic activities of the ministry which obscure 
the real basis of the minister's claim to relevance. 
Reinhold Niebuhr shows a mellowing apprecia- 
tion of the positive forms of self-regard as well as 
of the demonic forms he has so ably delineated in 
the past. Miller helps restore the vision of the 
more-than-rational which man needs in this tech- 
nologically fractured era. Appel sounds more like 
Carl Rogers than anyone else as he refers to psy- 
chotherapy as “experience” quite apart from in- 
sight, to the importance of “respect for individ- 
uality and worth” and to “the latent life and 
growth impulses.” Hiltner gives a brief resumé 
of his own works emphasizing his concept of “‘pre- 
counseling” and his analysis of the essential con- 
ditions of a counseling relationship. To this he 
adds the double meaning to the word “depth” (an- 
alytical and theological) for any relationship. 
Howe offers the first exciting glimpse (with ver- 
batim quotations) of the problems of ministers re- 
vealed through the initial years of operation of 
the Institute for Advanced Pastoral Studies. 

Because of the concurrent publication of three 
books with interlocking titles by the same editor 
(Making the Ministry Relevant, 1960, The Min- 
sstry and Mental Health, 1960, and Religion and 
Mental Health: a casebook, 1961) it is necessary 
for this reviewer to anticipate confusions which 
are sure to abound. This review speaks only of 
the value of the essays in Making the Ministry 
Relevant as an aid to rethinking the meaning of 
one’s ministry. It will prove helpful to pastors, 
indispensable to theological educators, and an im- 
portant companion to H. Richard Niebuhr’s essay 
on The Purpose of the Church and its Ministry. 
— Russell Becker, Associate Professor of Pastoral 
Theology, Yale Divinity School. 
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The Ministry and Mental Health. Edited by HANS 
HOFMANN. New York: Association Press, 


1960, 251 pages. $5.00. 


This symposium deals unevenly with several 
problems occasioned by the juxtaposition of religion 
and mental health. Talcott Parsons, Paul Tillich 
and David McClelland deal effectively with the so- 
ciological, theological and psychological aspects of 
religion and mental health. One asks the question, 
however, as to why it is that Paul Tillich’s theo- 
logical perspectives have tended to be the only 
ones consulted on the subject of pastoral care. 
They are provocative, compassionate, and wise, but 
surely there are men like Scharfenberg, Thurney- 
sen, Brunner, Barth, Williams, Outler, who have 
something creative if not always laudatory to say 
about pastoral care, psychology, and mental health 
subjects. 

Problems in theological education are discussed 
much less adequately and definitively by professors 
from various interdenominational theological 
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schools. One raises real questions about the con- 
clusions which are drawn about theological educa- 
tion by temporary, unassimilated, “project’-type 
experiments such as the one at Harvard, for in- 
stance. They sound too much like the judgment 
of a transient who does not have to make a life 
commitment nor accept long-range responsibility 
for his conclusions. Hofmann’s conceptions lack 
a sense of history in the religion and mental health 
movement itself. He bifurcates any effort at a uni- 
fied view of psychology and religion, even brand- 
ing such efforts as “dishonest” (p. 206). He con- 
cludes any division which teaches the relation 
between religion and mental health “has to be set 
up as a separate unity, independent from all other 
branches of theological education.” This is the 
very isolationism decried by early reports of the 
Niebuhr, Williams, and Gustafson research. This 
is the wholly untenable position at which he ar- 
rives. 

The most productive discussion by the two grad- 
uate students at Harvard, Namachee and Edwards, 
on the minister and his counselees is a creative 
contribution to research. The careful analysis of 
ministers’ motives for counseling done by James 
Dittes gaves a dependable and fresh interpretation 
to research on pastoral counseling. The tangible 
specificity of Granger Westberg on the problems 
of curriculum clear up much of the buzzing con- 
fusion in which Hofmann leaves the reader. The 


transparent honesty and deep-running wisdom of 
McClelland’s scatement on religious overtones in 
psychoanalysis, added to the work of Namachee, 
Edwards, Dittes and Westberg make the book well 
worth buying. — Wayne E. Oates, Southern Bap- 
tist Theological School, Louisville. 
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An Introduction to a Catholic Catechism. Edited 
By HUBERT FISCHER. New York: Herder and 
Herder, 1960. 169 pages. $2.50. 


“What a vast amount of devotion is given to the 
teaching of catechism — the magnificent devotion 
of thousands of people all over the world in teach- 
ing that little book! ... What a difference there 
could be if its words were simple and direct enough 
to make that immediate impact on the human 
mind and heart which the tremendous News itself 
ought to make.” These are the words of Canon 
F. H. Drinkwater, a priest of the Archdiocese of 
Birmingham, England, who has devoted most of 
his lifetime to the business of making religion 
come alive to the child in the classroom. 

A Catholic Catechism (the English translation 
of the German national catechism, published by 
Herder and Herder in 1955, after being in prepara- 
ion for a period of twenty years) is a very careful 
attempt to teach religion well: to present to the 
child not simply the facts of his faith (this it most 
surely should do) but also to convey the Message 
of Salvation in such a way as to form him in the 
likeness of Christ; in the words of one « 
tributors to the Catechism: “It is not a question of 
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merely conveying pure knowledge of God, but of 
instructing children so that they will iisten to God, 
entrust themselves to his direction, concern them- 
selves with his plans, and, even in the face of trial, 
adore and fulfill his holy will.” 

So many new things was A Catholic Catechism 
attempting to do, not only in the manner of pre- 
senting God's plan for our salvation, but also in 
the matter of pedagogy, that it was thought neces- 
sary to prepare Am Introduction to a Catholic Cat- 
echism in order to acquaint the catechist fully with 
the aims of the Catechism and to enable him to 
use the text to the fullest advantage. 

Among the contributors to the Introduction are 
such catechetical experts as Klemens Tilmann, Hu- 
bert Fischer (the editor) and Franz Schreibmayr. 
All pursue the task of impressing the catechist with 
the value of immersing himself completely in the 
text before and while using it as an aid to teach- 
ing. They suggest that the book be meditated 
upon — thoughtfully, prayerfully. Only in this 
way can the various themes of our religion: life’s 
aim, the living God, Christ, and the church, be pre- 
sented effectively to young people. 

A Catholic Catechism, we \earn from the Intro- 
duction, is actually a text book — as compared to 
the traditional question and answer catechism — 
divided into lessons, each composed of a passage 
from Holy Scripture; a doctrine text; a section 
called “Consider,” aimed to stimulate the child to 
a deeper understanding of the material; a question 
and answer section; and supplementary texts, often 
selections from the Bible and Church History. 

A careful study of the Introduction by the cate- 
chist cannot fail to convince him of the worth of 
teaching religion in a God-centered, Christ-cen- 
tered fashion. He will realize that no choice is in 
question here, since Christ’s deeper desire is to 
bring us closer to his Father. 

Those not engaged in catechetical work would 
also find this short collection of essays worthy of 
any time they give it. The catechetical revival in 
the church — if not yet an interest in their lives 
— could become something of deep concern to 
them, or at least would cause them to give the 
matter some serious thought. It is not a book that 
one can read and forget. The impression it makes 
on the reader is a deep one. — Virginia M. Sloyan, 
Director of Teachers, Epiphany Parish, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

es Ss 
Biblical Authority for Modern Preaching. By 

CHARLES W. F. SMITH. Philadelphia: West- 

minister Press, 1960, 176 pages. $3.50. 


This book asks probing, relevant questions and 
gives honest Christian answers. Is preaching out- 
moded or relevant? Some kinds of preaching are 
as outmoded as a bow and arrow in a nuclear mis- 
sile armory. For the Christian church, preaching 
is essential because “it is the commuuication of 
that saving truth which must be communicated or 
it will not be received.” (page 38). As Professor 
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H. H. Farmer of the other Cambridge reminded 
us some years ago (The Servant of the Word): 
Who says Christianity, says preaching. What kind 
of preaching? It must be biblical preaching which 
follows an ordered scheme: “an annual, biennial, 
or even triennial scheme of reading the Scriptures 
in worship and preaching upon them” (see pages 
59, 60). Dr. Smith holds no brief for following 
any particular lectionary in preaching to a congre- 
gation the classical and evangelical themes in ob- 
serving a Christian year. Wisely he argues for fol- 
lowing a comprehensive pericope prepared by com- 
petent representatives of the church other than the 
preacher himself. To this informed and enthusi- 
astic advocate of developing “concerned preach- 
ers,” biblical preaching is not “purely” expository 
or exclusively exegetical. It is, however preaching 
that is done by study of and meditation on the 
biblical passage combined with study and medita- 
tion and love of the people to whom the preacher 
speaks. Such preaching must be not only biblical 
but relevant and redemptive. This reviewer has 
been helped by this clear and convincing discus- 
sion. He intends requiring students of homiletics 
to read it that they also may be helped by it — 
David A. MacLennan, Minister, The Brick Presby- 
terian Church, Rochester, N. Y., Lecturer in Homi- 
letics, Colgate Rochester Divinity School. 
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Constantine and Religious Liberty. By HERMANN 

DOERRIES. Translated from the German by 

ROLAND H. BAINTON. New Haven: Yale Uni- 

versity Press, 1960. xii + 141 pp. $4.00. 


Constantine and Religious Liberty, based on Pro- 
fessor Doerries’ Terry Lectures for 1958, offers a 
brilliant and relevant treatment of an important 
chapter in the history of freedom. Lvcidly trans- 
lated by Ronald H. Bainton, himself a major con- 
tributor to the study of religious liberty, the work 
interprets the unprecedented achievement of the 
victorious Constantine in extending tolerance to 
the heathens. Making clear his own conviction as 
to the truth of Christianity in no uncertain terms, 
still the Emperor insisted that no one “should 
harm another on account of his own persuasion.” 
He put the matter unforgettably: “The battle for 
deathlessness requires willing recruits. Coercion 
is of no avail” (p. 26). Here the Emperor Con- 
stantine came closer to the New Testament than 
did the theologian Augustine! But against the 
heretics — Christians departing from the orthodox 
way — Constantine found that tolerance did not 
lead to desired unity. He instituted persecutory 
force against those who turned “from truth to er- 
ror” and who “broke the fellowship to which they 
had once belonged” (p. 122). Doerries’ work 
probes the meaning of this “remarkable discrep- 
ancy” between Constantine’s tolerance of the 
heathen and his intolerance of the heretics. 

In his conclusion, Doerries affirms his own con- 
viction that “faith itself demands freedom, and in 
faith freedom possesses its best protection” (p. 
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128). All who have serious interest in religious 
freedom and its history will find much of interest 
and importance in this perceptive book. — Robert 
T. Handy, Union Theological Seminary. 

se 
Christian Attitudes Toward War and Peace. By 

ROLAND H. BAINTON. Nashville: Abingdon 

Press, 1960. 299 pages. $4.75. 

Professor Bainton has applied his immense 
learning to the history of Christian attitudes toward 
war and peace and has written a book which is 
invaluable as background for the current discussion 
of foreign policy and the nuclear dilemma. He 
employs the threefold classification which he has 
made familiar: pacifism, “just wars” and “cru- 
sades.” He discusses the pacifism that dominated 
the pre-Constantine church, the pacifism of the 
various sects and modern pacifism which is influ- 
enced by pragmatic considerations. He makes much 
of the point that the pacifist can speak to the na- 
tion, using general humanitarian arguments or con- 
siderations based on natural law to oppose particu- 
lar policies which lead to war. He himself does 
this in the final chapters of this book. He is a 
nuclear pacifist who does not expect the makers of 
policy to be nuclear pacifists. 

Professor Bainton finds the roots of the concept 
of the “just war” in classical thought and he traces 
the history of the idea from Ambrose and Augus- 


tine to the present day. He finds roots of the 
“crusade” in the Old Testament and he shows how 
often Christians, who waged limited wars which 
were consistent with many of the criteria of the 
just war with one another, engaged in cruel cru- 
sades, in wars of extermination against those out- 
side the pale, not least in the new world when 
Spaniards and Puritans fought against the abori- 
gines. The First World War was fought by most 
Christians as a crusade with church and state using 
idealism to stimulate support of the war. In the 
Second World War most representative Christians 
lacked the crusading ardor but the ideological con- 
flict that was involved and the momentum of the 
technology of weapons caused governments to 
abandon all moral limits and churches with reluc- 
tance and with some protests went along. Now 
we live in a situation in which another ideological 
conflict and the continued development of nuclear 
weapons combine to threaten us with total war. 
Professor Bainton brings to this situation his nu- 
clear pacifism which involves belief in unilateral 
nuclear disarmament but he does have some hope 
that “peace-minded” non-pacifists may be able to 
prevent all-out war. He does not discuss in detail 
the current dilemmas but puts major emphasis on 
the moral aversion to unlimited war that has had 
a great role in the history of christendom. — Jobn 
C. Bennett, Union' Theological Seminary. 
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The Thought of Reinhold Niebubr. By GORDON 
HARLAND. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1960, 298 pp., $6.00. 

This book sweeps away much of the fog that has 
surrounded the interpretation of Niebuhr’s 
thought, including such time-worn accusations as 
that Niebuhr is preoccupied with sin, and gives us 
an approach to his work that at once clarifies and 
enlarges our appreciation of it. According to Har- 
land, Niebuhr’s “entire thought has been moti- 
vated by [a] passionate concern . . . to understand 
and present the historic Christian Faith that its 
insights might bring illumination and healing to 
the frightening problems and perplexities of our 
age.” Or to put it more briefly, Niebuhr’s effort 
has been to relate the gospel of love (agape) to 
the requirements of justice. Unless this relation- 
ship is established, unless love is expressed in 
terms of justice, it is sentimental and irrelevant. 
But at the same time unless the understanding of 
justice is continually corrected and enlarged by 
love it ceases to be justice. 

Harland traces the development of these and 
related themes in Niebuhr’s books, articles and ser- 
mons. In the first part of the book is an elabora- 
tion of the theological bases of Niebuhr’s thought. 
The second part contains a careful analysis of Nie- 
buhr’s comments and views on problems of poli- 
tics, war and peace, economics and race. But it 
must not be supposed that we are limited in this 
Rather we 


book to a single thread of argument. 
are here confronted with the richness and vigor 
in the thought of one of the foremost theologians 
of our time and certainly the one theologian who 
in concrete fashion has sought to make Christian 
Faith relevant to complex social and political prob- 


lems. Particularly noteworthy is a chapter on the 
“Resources of Love for a Responsible Society” in 
which are drawn together Niebuhr’s insights into 
the dimensions of personal faith. 

This study will create in the reader a desire to 
reread Niebuhr’s own books with new appreciation 
and will enable the beginner to turn to Niebuhr’s 
writings with an understanding not vouchsafed to 
those of us who over a period of many years read 
each new Niebuhrian volume not only with awe 
but with not a little bewilderment. For while 
Niebuhr always had vigor, insight, depth and bril- 
liance he has not always had the clarity which Gor- 
don Harland has now given, for one reader at least, 
the great man’s work. — Buckner Coe, Spring 
Glen Congregational Church, Hamden, Conn. 
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Growing Up in Christ. By FRANCES WILKINSON. 
Greenwich: Seabury Press, 1960. 145 pages. 
Paper Bound $1.75. (In lots of 20 or more, 
$1.25 a copy). 

If you want a book that will take the statement 
“religion begins in the home” from the realm of 
the academic to that of everyday practical living, 
here is one. Mrs. Wilkinson, the mother of four, 
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has taught and 1s teaching in day school and in 
Sunday school. She is a busy person, wide awake 
to the complexities and disappointments of modern 
life; but she is also aware of the joy of a family 
growing up with a deep faith in God. 

You need to read Growing Up in Christ to un- 
derstand the flavor of its wisdom, humor, and sen- 
sitivity. It begins to teach us the importance of 
what happens before the child is born and how 
the kind of welcome awaiting him is the founda- 
tion of his religious growth. We are taken through 
the early years to adolescence. There are practical 
suggestions all along the way, and the author's 
finger is pointed toward the time when the child 
goes out into a world where home standards are 
not observed. Mrs. Wilkinson suggests in a de- 
lightful passage that it is all very well to know 
about Palestinian costumes and customs, but are 
we also helping the child come to know God as 
his guide, someone to whom he can turn for ever? 
There are invaluable chapters on discipline, on 
Bible teaching, and on prayer (among many oth- 
ers). 
This excellent book presupposes religious faith 
in the parents. It would be interesting to see how 
successfully it could be used with individuals os 
groups who are doubters. Many a parent has found 
Ged through his children. If those who do not 
believe could start off along the road of faith with 
their children, acting as though this were true, they 
might find themselves traveling along the Way. — 
Dora P. Chaplin, Assistant Professor of Pastoral 
Theology, The General Theological Seminary, 
New York. 
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Religions of the East. By JOSEPH M. KITAGAWA. 

Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1960. 

319 pages. $4.50. 

This is a timely book on oriental religions and 
presents a new approach to this field of study. The 
author's thesis is that in each of the Asian religions 
considered, Hinduism, Buddhism, the Chinese re- 
ligions and Islam, there is an integrating factor, a 
“holy community” such as the universal visible- 
invisible “church” of Christianity — a holy fellow- 
ship which unites the people around ultimate val- 
ues and overleaps racial boundaries. Some religions 
he feels create their own holy community. This 
is true of Buddhism whose Samgha unifies its fol- 
lowers in many nations. It is also true of Islam. 
While Islam has lost the Caliphate as a compre- 
hensive religious community, it does possess an in- 
tegrating element, the Ummah which brings peo- 
ple of many races into a universal fellowship. 
Other religions, instead of creating a holy commu- 
nity, fasten on one unit in the social structure as 
the basis of a holy community such as the family 
system of Chinese life and the caste system of 
Hinduism. 

The body of the book is the story of the develop 
ment of these holy communities within the frame 
work of this historical setting. ‘The material is 
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well documented and indexed and an excellent 
bibliography is supplied. 

It is a timely book in that the wave of national- 
ism in Asia has been accompanied by a notable 
resurgence of oriental religions. What effect these 
native religions will have on the development of 
these new states will depend on the reality and vi- 
tality of these holy communities. 

Dr. Kitagawa has done an excellent piece of 
work. His insights have been sharpened no doubt 
by his Oriental origin and long residence in the 
Far East. — Henry H. Shires, Suffragan Bishop, 
Diocese of California, Ret. 
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In Place of Folly. By NORMAN COUSINS. New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1961, 224 pages. 
$3.00. 

Here is responsible approach to nuclear war- 
fare and the space age, with suggestions as to what 
we can do about it. “The enemy is not solely the 
unfettered national state. . . . The enemy is many 
people. He is a man whose only concern about 
the world is that it stay in one piece during his 
lifetime, . . . who not only believes in his own 
helplessness but worships it, . . . who has a total 
willingness to delegate his worries about the world 
to officialdom. .. . Any man in government, high 
or low, who keeps waiting for a public mandate. 
... Any man in the pulpit who by his words and 
acts encourages his congregation to believe that 
the main purpose of the church or synagogue is to 
provide social respectability for its members.” (pp. 
206-208). These are some of the conclusions of a 
book which deals factually with the scientific, mil- 
itary, and political world of today. It is the kind 
of education we need in the space age. — R. C. M. 
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The Ladder of Learning. By ViCcTOR HOAG. Green- 


wich, Connecticut: Seabury Press, 1960. 152 
pages. $3.75. 

To translate new theories and insights into wort 
aday methods and understandings is never an ees 
task. In this little volume, however, Dr. Hoag 
undertakes the exacting task of describing the func- 
tioning of methods and objectives which are con- 
sonant with contemporary Christian education 
trends. The result is a series of friendly, disarm- 
ing, and practical descriptions of how church edu- 
cation which takes seriously the class as a Christian 
community and the relevance of life experience can 
best be implemented by certain methods and teach- 
ing approaches. 

A few of the many suggestions will appeal pri- 
marily to members of Dr. Hoag’s own communion, 
the Episcopal Church, but by and large these sim- 
ply worded talks will speak to teachers of all 
denominations. This kind of down-to-earth wis- 
dom and interpretation of what methods are and 
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how they should be used is much needed if current 
emphases in Christian education are to come alive 
in concrete classroom practice. Particularly help- 
ful are the author's sensible and sensitive talks on 
role playing, the open-end story, and the entire sec- 
tion on “Group Life.” — Frances Eastman, Editor 
of Children’s Religion, United Church of Christ 
(Congregational Christian), Boston, Massachus- 
etts. 
ses Fs 

The Art of Christian Doubt. By FRED DENBEAUX. 

New York: Association Press, 1960 (A Haddam 

House Book). x, 181 pp. $3.50. 

Chairman of the Biblical department at Welles- 
ley, and author of Understanding the Bible, Pro- 
fessor Denbeaux this time has done a “think piece” 
rather than a “study piece.” The style is, as he 
says, “deliberately aphoristic and evocative.” The 
effect is that of challenge to the reader's own think- 
ing. 

This is not to say that scholarship is forgotten 
or ignored. Instead it is taken for granted as a 
background, with an occasional footnote of a quasi- 
technical sort to ensure orientation. 

Denbeaux’s point is that neither negative nor 
affirmative rigidity is possible in understanding 
and interpreting either the natural universe or the 
spiritual roles of God and man. The Christian 
finds himself inevitably in a tension “between pro- 
found skepticism and sensitive faith.” He can not 
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reduce this tension. He may hope, in recognizing 
it, to live creatively by means of it. — George Hed- 
ley, Chaplain, and Professor of Sociology and Eco- 
nomics, Mills College, Oakland, Calif. 
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Hebrew Thought Compared with Greek. By 
THORLEIF BOMAN: Translated by JULES L. 
MorEAU. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1961, 224 pages. $4.50. 

This very important book distinguishes between 
the concrete and temporal thinking of the Hebrews 
and the abstract and formal thinking of the Greeks. 
This is shown linguistically, epistemologically, and 
philosophically. Both ways are important, but 
they are not congenial. — R. C. M. 











Being Married. By EVELYN M. DUVALL AND 
REUBEN HILL. New York: Association Press, 
1960, 440 pages. $4.95. 

This is a good, sane textbook on preparation 
for marriage, becoming married, and having chil- 
dren. Basic Christian and Jewish values run 
throughout the various chapters and there is a final 
chapter on religion. 


This World and Beyond. By RUDOLF BULT- 
MANN. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1960, 248 p. $3.50. A book of sermons by a 
great New Testament scholar. 


I Believe in the Living God. By EMIL BRUNNER. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1960, 160 p. 
$3.00. Sermons on the Apostles Creed. 


Love is a Spendthrift. By PAUL SCHERER. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1960, 230 p. $3.75. 
Brief meditations for each day. 


The New Life. By THEODORE PARKER FERRIS. 
Greenwich: Seabury Press, 1961, 130 p. $2.50. 
A very good book of Lenten meditations. 


Heart in Pilgrimage. By REGINALD CANT. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1961, 147 p. $2.50. A 
good book on prayer. 

Word and Sacrament: A Preface to Preaching and 
Worship. By DONALD MACLEOD. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960, 176 p. 
Trade, $4.65; Text, $3.50. Preaching as seen 
within the context of worship in a very good 
textbook. 

Preaching on the Books of the Old Testament. By 
DWIGHT E. STEVENSON. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1961, 267 p. $3.95. Ideas for single 
sermons reflecting entire books of the Old Test- 
ament. 

Psychopathic Personality and Neurosis. By A. A. A. 
TERRUWE. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
1958, 172 p. $3.50. 

The Neurosis in the Light of Rational Psychology. 
By A. A. A. TERRUWE. New York: P. J. 
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Kenedy & Sons, 1960, 200 p. $4.50. A Dutch 
Catholic psychotherapist gives her interpretation of 
neurosis in terms of Aristotelian-Thomistic psy- 
chology. These two books are highly technical 
and extremely helpful. 

Francois de Sales. By MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1956, 254 p. $4.00. 

St. Francis de Sales. Selected Letters t-anslated by 
ELISABETH STOPP. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1960, 318 p. $5.00. Two books throwing im- 
portant light on one of the great counselors in 
the history of the church. 

St. Augustine on the Psalms. Translated and an- 
notated by DAME SCHOLASTICA HEBGIN AND 
DAME FELICITAS CORRIGAN. Westminster, 
Maryland: The Newman Press, 1960, 354 p. 
$4.50. A new translation in the Ancient Chris- 
tian Writers Series covering Augustine's notes 
and commentaries on the first twenty-nine 
Psalms. 

A Handbook of the Liturgy. By RUDOLF PEIL. 
New York: Herder & Herder, Inc., 1960, 317 
p. $5.95. An emphasis on the communal as- 
pects of the liturgy by an outstanding German 
Catholic author. There are many suggestions 
for the teacher. 

Notebooks 1914-1916. By LUDWIG WITTGEN- 
STEIN. New York: Harper & Bros., 1961, 131 
p. $7.00. Some notes by the great philosopher 
survived by accident and are here organized in 
such a way as to help students reading his Trac- 
tatus Logico-Philosopbicus. 

The Coming Reformation. By GEDDES MAc- 
GREGOR. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1960, 160 p. $3.50. An exciting and stimu- 
lating book criticizing the church as it exists to- 
day and suggesting the recovery of the real in- 
sights of the Reformation. There is a central 
emphasis on the Lord’s Supper as the main ser- 
vice on Sunday. 

The Imitation of God in Christ. By E. J. TINSLEY. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1961, 190 p. 
$4.00. A study of the Biblical and liturgical 
basis of mysticism. 

A Living Sacrifice: A Study in Reparation. By E. 
L. KENDALL. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1961, 174 p. $4.00. A study in theology and 
mysticism. 





THEOLOGY AND THE CATHOLIC 
COLLEGE 


(continued from page 223) 
either in or outside the classroom to a mere 
intellectual problem. Ultimately it is an 
object not of probing curiosity but of rever- 
ence and adoration. Long after man has 
said whatever there is to say, it will remain, 
the greatest mystery of all. 
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